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FRINK Illumination 


in the house of 


BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


In a nine-story building of white mar- 
ble overlooking Central Park, New 
York, Bergdorf-Goodman have revived 
the elegance of 1&th century France. 
In various parts of the store the refine- 
ment of Frink concealed illumination 
has been used to enhance the beauty of 
the store and make more attractive the 
display of merchandise. 


For over 70 vears we have worked in 
ccoperation with stores and their archt- 
tects, and tn that time have accumulated 
a knowledge of the requirements of 
store illumination second to none. We 
would be glad to confer with you at 
any time. 



















| New Line of Metal Fixtures 
In Silver and Black 


For Effective Modern Displays 
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No. 507/1 No. 507/2 No. 507/3 
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Special for Accessories 
All Attachments Interchangeable 


Slip-Over Fittings le a tel total ek: | te v 


No. 505 . 
Mounted on 7-inch Base. 


Oval Top, size 10x18 inches. 
Wood Top, Ebony Finish. 


A Complete Line Now on Display at Our 
Showrooms. 





No. 505 





J. R. PALMENBERG'S SONS, INC. 
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1412 Broadway 234 S. Franklin St. 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 





207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 








IN THIS ISSUE 


A comprehensive report of the 
convention of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Display Men in Seattle, 
September 22, 23 and 24, appears in 
this issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
The article includes a summary of 
all the educational features, photos 
of the “key-windows,” and prize 
winning displays, and other ma- 
terial of value to every displayman. 


xk x x 


J. C. Lowe reviews the Christmas 
windows and interiors of last year, 
H. H. Riegel presents two simple 
but effective Christmas backgrounds 
and A. R. Kaplan discusses tenden- 
cies in planning Yuletide windows 
that should be avoided. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., recently 
celebrated an anniversary that in- 
cluded a nation-wide display pro- 
gram. A. E. Johnston of the Sears- 
Roebuck display division, tells how 
the displays were planned and car- 
ried out with success. Another in- 
teresting display achievement of the 
past month was the “History of 
Transportation” in the windows of 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. An 
article on this event illustrated 
with photos of eight of the displays 
appears in this number of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 


“Opportunities,” by Stuart J. 
MacDonald, criticizes the attitude 
of the displayman who continually 
complains that he is not allowed 
enough money for his displays and 
presents a review of the work of 
A. Roeder, Indianapolis, which 
shows the type of windows that can 
be produced on an economy budget. 


* * * 


New York trends are ably dis- 
cussed by Coleman McCampbell in 
his monthly news letter, and dis- 
play activities in Chicago and De- 
troit are presented in interesting 
fashion by J. Duncan Williams and 
F. E. Whitelam. Photos of out- 
standing windows in each of the 
cities are reproduced. 


*x* * *' 


In addition to the above this 
number of DISPLAY WORLD 
contains valuable ideas on lighting, 
interior decoration, show card writ- 
ing; haberdashery and footwear 
displays, national advertising unit 
trims, and many other topics. 
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William H. Barnett 
c/o Robt. Francis, Ltd. 
Christchurch, N. Z. 
Enrolled Jan. 13, 1930 


The 
KOESTER 
SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


Largest and oldest school of its kind. 
Located in the Window Display Center 
_ of the World. 





DISPLAY WORLD 


far away 


October, 93 


Another Boy from 


NEW ZEALAND 
attends the 


KOESTER SCHOOL 





Read his letter 


Vancouver, B. C., March 4, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Lewis :— 
Before leaving on my long vogqage home, I feel it fitting that | 
convey my complete satisfaction with the course I have just completed 
at the Koester School. 


The valuable knowledge and actual knowledge that I have gained 
in every phase of the course give me so. much confidence in myself that 
I know and not just think that when I arrive back in New Zealand the 
added cost of traveling so far will, most assuredly, hawe been worth 
while. 


I wll write to you again when I have proven my ability to my 


! 


training. 
Hats off to the Koester School. 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) W. H. Barnett. 


LET’S GO 


IT’S TIME FOR ACTION. Reconstruction days bring new 
conditions. The specially trained man was never in such urgent oo 
demand. Business is being reorganized on a new and higher .6” 
standard of values. The man that can do something that ,¢ 
every one else cannot do is receiving the biggest ,¢% 


; ¢ 
increase. Pa 


Attend the Koester School Now “oO 


The Koester School is the largest and best equipped “oe 
school of its kind in the world teaching Retail aire @) $ 
Advertising, Window Display and Show Card ,¢ 49 4° Seay 


Writing. The Koester School has. been ce Niot rs 
teaching these important branches of ok oe O 5 perce 
e a ¢ * ~~ S @ a 
retail publicity successfully for twenty- oS? Or oko" bt hier 

five years. The Koester system of. .¢ rots ~ “ a 
displaying merchandise has been ,¢* eS” OF 
universally adopted. Merchants ,¢ sys vt eo ue 
prefer and often demand ,% Fog ad ck ae “ : 
-men. trained the Koester 9% CO ol es om e 
way. oy _ a o «> Oe © pce ~ RO ae 






future employer and am reaping the benefits of my Koester School 
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OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 


ISPLAY WORLD: 

I have been.a subscriber to your magazine for eight 
‘ionths. I have seen much discussion on window dis- 
slays in DISPLAY WORLD and must say that I like 
it very much. At the present time I am looking for 
information that can be applied to my own business, 
hat of selling cigars and magazines. I’ve made a 
ketch of my window with measurements and I want to 
now how to make a window that will have a real 
display value. The window, as it is, has a low back- 
sround about thirty inches high. It is open. Would it 
»e better to close it up? When it is closed, it darkens 
ihe store. If I close it by using glass, | would have 
light enough. I have seen United Cigar Store and 
Schulte Cigar Store windows, and it seems that they 
usually use steps that are permanent. Would that be a 
rood idea in displaying magazines or books? The 
steps seem rather narrow and high for that. This town 
has a population of only 4,000 and a very elaborate and 
expensive window would not pay. 

EDGAR M. JONES, 
Jones Cigar Store, 
Granville, N. Y. 


UR suggestion for the handling of your store win- 

dow would be that you close up the entire back, 

even though you use glass for the upper portion of the 
background. 

For the construction of the display, we believe that 
a step arrangement would be very satisfactory, but 
this should be built in sectional form so that it can be 
removed very easily. In other words, we do not be- 
lieve that you would want to use the step style in your 
windows constantly as a frequent change from the 
step arrangement to a lighter trimmed merchandise 
window would make your window more attractive 
and more effective. 

There is one suggestion which we want to make 
and that is that you have your windows well lighted, 
as we believe that good lighting is one of the most 
effffective means of making your store front get at- 
tention. In other words, your show windows should 
be as bright, or brighter, than any of the other stores 
in the block. You will find that good lighting pays 
big dividends. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

We want your advice on the type of window fixtures 
now being used by shoe stores, whether it be wood or 
metal, and the type of backgrounds that are being used. 
We will appreciate any information that you can give 
us, 


F. W. ENSTROM, 
Gillespie Shoe Co., Inc., 
Redfield, S. D. 


V\ RIOUS types of fixtures are being used by shoe 

stores. Although metal has been very much in 
vogue of late, it has not eliminated the demand for 
wood fixtures, and we believe you will find that the 
hig'-class shoe stores in America use both types of 
fixtures. 

n regard to show window backgrounds, we be- 
lieve that the hardwood background is very desirable 


for your type of merchandise. Walnut is the most 
popular wood for backgrounds at the present time, 
although there is quite a demand for the novelty 
hardwood construction such as combinations of wal- 
nut and maple. 

Imitation stone backgrounds, such as Travertine, 
have been used extensively for shoe windows during 
the past several years. 

If you are going to remodel your show windows 
we would suggest that you get in touch with the 
Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich., specialists in store front 
construction. They could give you some very val- 
uable ideas along this line. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Do you have a successful method for re-dyeing grass 
mats that have become faded or light streaked in the 
windows ? 

Any information that you are able to give us will be 
greatly appreciated. 

FW: CLUETT, 
Display Manager, G. F. Buche Co., 
Lake Andes, S. D. 


F these mats are not in very good shape we would 

consider it more economical to buy new mats, as 
they are selling at a lower price today than ever be- 
fore. Several concerns are selling these mats as low 
as $3.50 each, and even at a lower rate in dozen lots. 
I would refer you regarding the purchase of new mats 
to the following concerns: Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., 134 N. Damen, Chicago, Ill.; Adler-Jones Co., 
651 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill.; Botanical Deco- 
rating Co., 319 West Van Buren, Chicago, Ill.; Ker- 
van Co., 119 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

However, if you still want to go ahead with re- 
dyeing the mats you have, you should use a combina- 
tion of light green analine and a little orange analine 
dye, which, in the proper proportion, will give you a 
grass green. I cannot give you the exact proportion 
of each color, but you will be able to develop the 
shade you want very easily. The diluting vehicle in 
the use of analine dyes is alcohol. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Will you kindly advise us where we can secure 
paper sales streamers, pennants and posters for use in 
opening new house furnishings and furniture depart- 
ments ? 

We are not looking for hand-lettered material, as 
we have our own show card writer, but want the printed 
matter. This service will be greatly appreciated. 

R. L. STRICKLEN, 
Pugh-Blakemore-Stricklen Co., 
Staunton, Va. 


OR printed streamers, posters, etc., we would refer 
you to the following concerns: H. Wm. Pollack 
Poster Print, 866-78 Washington, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Garrison-Wagner Co., 1627 Locust St., St. Louis Mo. 
We are writing both of these concerns and are sure 
you will hear from them promptly. 
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Many new fabrics and Decorative Papers for cade 
Fall and Christmas. A number of these are meeting 
. . and en 

recent importations. hc a 
The 

rated w 

Drape stands with lighting effects. hued h 
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Christmas decorations—lIlluminated column en- 
closures and brackets—Wall Panoramas—-Odd 
screens—Ledge decorations and window pieces. 





Numerous groups of Moderne Fixtures in Metal, 
Metal and wood and Wood combinations. 





A range of ‘‘Ensemble’’ Display fixtures designed 
along unusual lines. 





New designs in Hand cut Screens for Fall and 
Christmas. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Pacific Coast Displaymen Hold 


“A Different Convention” 


Previous Records Shattered by Program Teeming With New and 


Unusual Ideas—‘Key Window” 
Success—Fred J. Portmann Chosen As New P. C. 


Educational Feature Proves 


A.D. M. 


President—Next Convention to be in Los Angeles 


HE Seventh Annual Convention of the Pacific 

Coast Association of Display Men opened at 

the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Monday, Sep- 

tember 22, to the most intensely interested 

and enthusiastic audience that has ever attended a 

meeting of that organization, and that fine interest 

and enthusiasm carried through to the last minute of 
the closing luncheon Wednesday noon. 

The minute the delegates entered the lobby deco- 
rated with urns filled with graceful fronds of autumn- 
hued hibiscus, they sensed that this was to be a con- 
vention that was to differ greatly from any which they 
had attended before. This impression was confirmed 


The “Key Window feature of the Coast convention was an educational treat. 
No. 5, 4 hosiery display by Ralph Pfister, MacDougall-Southwick Co., 
No. 1, an institutional display showing a reproduction of program cover by J. Adrian Smith. 
Key Window No! 4, a display by Wally King. Lower right: Key Window No. 2, a set-up by Eric Ostrum. 


on entering the convention hall where the side walls 
were lined with large screens which displayed to 
splendid advantage what was probably the largest 
display of photographs ever shown at a convention of 
displaymen. This exhibit consisted of the prize-win- 
ning photographs of this year’s S. A. D. M. photo- 
graphic contest, the photographs entered in the P. C. 
A. D. M. contest, and non-competitive displays of 
the work of outstanding displaymen from all parts of 
the United States. 

In the front of the hall was the “Key Window” 
setting, a simple, modern window background of gold 
set off by a frame of black accented by narrow mold- 





Upper left: Key Window 
Upper right: Key Window 
Lower left: 


Seattle. 
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ings. In this setting was the “Institutional” F 
window, designed by J. Adrian Smith, display was | 
manager of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. A large for 1 
golden reproduction of the cover of the conven- hald 
tion program with urns of gold hibiscus on ‘tog 
either side sat before a black velvet background. cided 
The meeting was opened by President A. 0. the rr 
Hewitt of the Ben Selling Co., Portland, Ore. ov th 
The usual opening formalities were followed by ti. Mi 
an inspirational talk by Edward A. Raisbeck, Fewi 
Jr., of Thorndike Deland and Associates, New te pe 
York City, who spoke on the manner in which eval ¢ 
their organization rated executives and the quali- licity 
fications they considered essential in a display chairr 
manager. Henne 
In the decidedly business-like and instructive educa’ 
- sessions which followed, talks were given by Paste: 
Frank Radford, president of the Bon Marche, 
Seattle; Clark Baker, of the National Lamp 
Works ; J. Adrian Smith, of Frederick & Nelson; FOL! 
T. D. Daken, of Daken Advertising Co.; Wil- vet 
liam Scharninghausen, of the Bon Marche; Miss the co 
Virginia, Mann, -home-furnishing stylist, Fred- dent A 
erick & Nelson; Miss Lillian Michaelis, fashion- nounce 
ist, Bon Marche; Arthur Link, Link School of of the 
Card Writing; Prof. W. F. Isaacs, College of Edwar 
Fine Arts, University of Washington, and Bur- presen 
ton James, instructor of drama, University of city.” 
Washington. Davis, 
Mr. Smith's talk on “Institutional Windows,” were ir 
which was illustrated by lantern slides of some New ¥ 
two dozen varied displays of this character which “St, 
he had installed at Frederick & Nelson, was one becomi 
of the highlights of the convention. for the 
Key windows, or outstanding examples of most it 
different types of show window presentation, the sto: 
were installed and discussed by Mr. Smith; questio: 
Ralph Pfister, of MacDougall-Southwick Co.; and cre 
W. F. King, of Best’s Apparel, Inc., and Eric would ] 
Ostrom of Klopfenstein’s. These took the place “All 
of competitive displays which were eliminated. ties in 
Exceptional entertainment was offered at the looks fi 
luncheons and dinners ; that at the grand banquet of store 
and ball being particularly elaborate. On Mon- mental 
day evening the men witnessed a_ wrestling there is 
match at the Civic Auditorium. qualitie. 
The visiting ladies were appropriately entet- the othe 
tained at luncheons, sight-seeing tours, and thea- a large. 
tre parties, including a Fashion Show of original near th 
French models at a local theatre. limited. 
The sweep stakes cup in the photo contest nique, 
was awarded to Fritz von Schmidt, Lipmat (3) Ene 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. The gold wrist —not th 
watch for the most unusual display shown in the the kind 
contest went to Ralph Pfister, Seattle. On ] 
Prize winning windows in P. C. A. D. M. photo- . a 
graphic contest.. Top: Display of chiffon and lace More pi 





by Fritz von Schmidt. Upper center: Unique Tr D: At 
showing of handkerchiefs by R. R. Welbridge. Up per e 
Lower center: Display of toiletries by G. E: Wiliams 
Williams. Bottom: Geo. F. Hauber’s bathing sw! by WE 
window. 
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» Fred J. Portmann, convention director, 
s was elected president of the P. C. A. D. M. 
re for 1930-1931. It was unanimously voted to 


1ild the 1931 convention in Los Angeles. 
n Aitogether the seventh convention was a de- 


oe 
' 






































d. cided success, being voted on the request of 
). the resolution committee the finest ever held 
‘ o.the coast. Much credit for its success goes 
i t: Mr. Portmann and the following: A. O. 
a }iewitt, president of the association during 
ig tle past year; Wm. H. Scharninghausen, gen- 
dh e:al committee chairman; Wally King, pub- 
li- licity chairman; Bart Gagnon, entertainment 
pe chairman; Adrian Delsman, secretary; A. W. 
F liennest, photo contest manager; J. A. Smith, 
‘i elucational committee chairman, and Ralph 
Har Pfister, program advertising director. 
1e, 
ip MONDAY 
0; FOLLOWING a short meeting of the con- 
il- vention committee and the manufacturers 
iss the convention was called to order by Presi- 
ed- dent A. O. Hewitt. The invocation was pro- 
yn- nounced by John R. Rudd, assistant secretary 
of of the Northwest Y. M. C. A. Mayor Frank 
of Edwards of Seattle in an address of welcome 
ur- presented the delegates with the “key to the 
of city.” The response was given by DeLyal 
Davis, and all of the officers of the association 
1S," were introduced. Edward A. Raisbeck, Jr., of 
me New York, then addressed the members. 
‘ich “Store owners,” said Mr. Raisbeck, “are 
one becoming more careful in whom they select 
for their displays because they know that the 
of most important and most expensive space in 
ion, the store is the windows. Good windows un- 
ith; questionably increase traffic within the store, 
0.3 and create much good business that otherwise 
Eric would be lost. 
lace “All of us here are interested in the quali- 
ted. ties in a display manager that a store owner 
the looks for in that executive. Types and sizes 
quet of stores vary considerably, but in the funda- 
[on- mental qualities of their display executives 
ling there is little difference. There are four main 
qualities. Each of them is as important as 
iter- the others, and if a man lacks any of them to 
hea- a large degree, his chances of rising anywhere 
yinal near the top of his profession are seriously 
limited. They are: (1) Knowledge of tech- 
ntest nigue. (2) Executive and business ability. 
nian (3) Energy and enthusiasm. (4) Personality 
wrist —not the kind with which you are born, but 
n the the kind that one makes for himself.” 
On Monday noon, after viewing the ex- 
hato- 
1 lace More prize winners in Coast photo contest. 
nique Top: Autumn modes display by V. E. Linden. 
“id ge. Upper center: Women’s wear window by G. E. 
OE. Wiliams. Lower center: Presentation of radios 





su by W. E. Parnum. Bottom: Display of men’s 
shoes by Geo. F. Hauber. 











cellent exhibits of the 
various display equipment 
manufacturers, the con- 
vention delegates met 
jointly with the Lion’s 
Club for luncheon. The 
ladies at the convention 
enjoyed a luncheon at 
Frederick & Nelson’s ‘and 
an elaborate fashion show 
given under the auspices 
of the store. 

At the _ Lion’s Club 
meeting, Walter F. Isaacs, 
head of the school of fine 
arts of the University of 
Washington, addressed the 
gathering on “Display As 
a Civic Benefit,’ and 
stressed the importance of 
ast in business. “I am quite sure,” he said, “that the thing 
that we call art today is recognized as being a thing far 
different from what our fathers recognized it to be. At any 
rate, most of our fathers, whether they were farmers or 
business men, didn’t have to be closely related to the things 
that we cali art. Of course, I don’t have to tell you ‘what 
their impression of art was, because you once saw a picture 
of a strange looking man with a velvet coat walking around 
the country as a landscape painter, looking foolish, and not 
knowing where he was going. Today we look upon the art 
problem differently than we used to. One of the very good 
authorities recently said: ‘Art and business are getting to- 
gether today and getting to understand one another.’ The 
artist is learning to make his services worth while to the 
business man. He knows how to prize art so that he is not 
just beautifying, not just hanging up a few ribbons to make a 
window look pretty, but he knows the salesman’s problems. 
He knows how to get art into his displays in such a way that 
it doesn’t stand out as an art proposition, but has the effect 
of making people who pass the store believe that there is 
something good in that store. 





Frep J. PORTMANN 
New President, P. C. A. D. M. 


“T think that the great value of art when applied to mer- 
chandise in the business world is that it can make a piece of 
merchandise look like a good piece of merchandise, a su- 
perior piece of merchandise, and not just a pretty piece of 
merchandise, but one that has better stuff in it, one of a higher 
grade. I don’t mean deception to try and make a cheap article 
look like a high-grade article, but I take it that you are all 
interested in handling high-grade articles. A good article 
badly displayed can look like a very cheap one.” 

Another speaker at the luncheon meeting was Joseph Pen- 
ner, instructor in speaking at the Y. M. C. A. He declared 
that window displays have played a very important part in 
the lives of everyone. “Display,” he said, “seems to me to be 
the most effective form of advertising, even more so than the 
newspapers. If it weren’t for you people we would still be 
using kerosene lamps and not the electric fixtures that we are 
using. It seems to me that in the field of lighting, in the field 
of soap, in the field of clothes, in the field of art, in the appre- 
ciation of what is beautiful in our homes, in all of these 
things, the displaymen are carrying on a particular system of 
education which parallels anything that we educators do in a 
formal way and system of education.” After Mr. Penner’s 
speech, the officers of the P. C. A. D. M. introduced them- 
selves to the members of the Lion’s Club. 

Appointment of judges in the photographic contest took 


place immediately after the opening of the Monday afternoon . 


session. The judges appointed were: Jack Smith, Frederick 
| & Nelson, Seattle; Karl M. Amdahl, Spokane, and W. W. 
Rowley, San Francisco. President Hewitt then introduced 
Frank Radford, president of the Bon Marche, Seattle. He 
said that display men had shown great improvement in their 
artistic ability but that they should become better business 


managers. 
“No matter how beautiful a display is,’ said Mr. Radford, 
“if it does not sell goods it is not performing its allotted 
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task. More economy in the sense. that the returns are on a 
parity with the outlay is a crying need in display work. We 
are rapidly building a business of culture and a business tech 
nique on the Pacific Coast that is bound to have a powerft! 
influence on the rest of the country. The windows here ar: 
seldom crammed with markdown merchandise at the dictat. 
of a merchandise manager. We recognize the importance of 
a good window display. 

“You are to be complimented on coming together in 
convention -where you can indulge in group thinking. Toda, 
better progress can be made by group thinking than indi- 
vidual thinking, and there was never a time when straight 
thinking was as essential to business as today. As you know, 
during the past decade the United States has been enjoyinz 
one of the greatest waves of prosperity and wealth that any 
civilization has ever enjoyed. People thought that this pros- 
perity would last forever. Then came the stock market crash 
and its consequences. The dollar has increased in value and 
commodities have decreased. It will be a long period of 
years before we get back to the inflated period we have just 
passed. This means that you displaymen must become more 
efficient in your handling of money and time. The men under 
you must perform their duties without waste of time, without 
idling in a corner, which is so expensive to the retail trade. 
Time and efficiency is just as great in displaying as in ac- 
counting and merchandising department of a big store. I 
don’t mean by economy that you should be parsimonious and 
go back to the old days, but you must spend your dollars 
wisely. See that you get 100 cents of value for every dollar 
spent.” 

Mr. Radford indicated that the displayman can be an im- 
portant factor in getting money back into general circulation 
and promoting better times. Upon the recommendation of 
President Hewitt, Mr. Radford was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the P. C. A. D. M., and he will be classed as an hon- 
orary officer. Mr. Hewitt.then announced the “key window” 
feature of the convention and introduced Ralph Pfister, chair- 
man of the key window committee. 

“This convention,” said Mr. Pfister, “differs somewhat 
from previous conventions held by our association, as the 
competitive displays have been eliminated. This decision 
was reached only after a thorough analysis and research, and 
only after we were convinced that we could replace these dis- 
plays with a feature equally effective and instructive and 
perhaps less cumbersome. We created the “key window” 
and we hope that the features presented to you in these dis- 
plays will prove of interest and benefit to all. We will 
present to you five distinctive features as follows: No. 1. 
The Institutional Window. No. 2. Fashion Ideas for Men. 
No. 3. The Source of Ideas. No. 4. Presenting New Style 
Features. No. 5. Dramatizing the Sale Window. (Photos 
showing these windows are reproduced in this issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD.) 

“We present these displays,’ said Mr. Pfister, “in the 
hope that they may help to make our work more effective and 
our services more valuable 
to our employers and as- 
sociates. 

“It is self-evident even 
to-the most casual ob- 
server that the display of 
today is not the haphazard 
and confused presentation 
of many years ago, but is 
a thing of beauty and in- 
telligent application of 
fundamental principles of 
composition, line, olor. 
architecture, lighting, and 
effective selling ideas} | 

“The alert display an’ 
today knows how to clags- se 
Hy ee Sie ee W. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 


to direct his efforts in 
order to produce the’ 'de- General Chairman) 1930 
Convention ||| | 


(Continued on page 56) 
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~SEARS-ROEBUCK 
Anniversary 


roves Outstanding Success As Result of Weli 
Organized National Display Program 


By A. E. JOHNSTON 


National Display Division, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago 


YOUNG and intensely ambitious lad and a 
family whose fortunes had gone very badly 
was the germ and cause behind Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. Richard Sears started to work 

with a railroad company and later, seeing the possi- 
bility of developing other things along with his work 
began the small watch business that was to become 
the world’s largest store. It is around this history 
of the materialization of a dream that our Forty- 
fourth Anniversary program is built. Throughout it 
carries a theme of the growth of the firm and the 
services that it has instituted. 

In celebrating this Forty-fourth Anniversary, the 
program follows definite steps day by day in a well 
organized national display program under the super- 
vision of Leslie S. Janes, display director. 

A teaser billboard front was first instituted in each 
store, announcing the anniversary. When the teaser 
billboard was removed, the window revealed full-size 
window posters in the background, giving institutional 
copy and merchandise in the foreground. Window 
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STYLE SHOW SET-UP PHOTO | 69 


Top: Merchandise displayed in front of anniversary 
poster background. Bottom: Sears-Roebuck set-up 
for showing of fall fashions. 


streamers and ledge trims, in a modern pattern of 
yellow, blue and red were added to the display motif 
to create an exciting atmosphere of a big event. 

The institutional posters are perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of the entire anniversary 
display. We wanted to give a history of Sears’ and 
of its services. To do this, the posters were designed. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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‘our Sears-Roebuck anniversary displays which appeared at every store of the company simultaneously. Top: 


/nstitutional poster windows highlightng the history of the firm. Bottom: Teaser billboards installed in windows 


shortly before the anniversary. 
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By J. C. LOWE 


HILE Christmas greet 
ings in October may 
seem a bit prematur: 
it is not by any mean: 

too early to begin planning Yule- 
tide displays. In many cities 
Santa Claus will be in evidence 
weeks ' before the advent oi 
Thanksgiving. Christmas is a 
time that calls for more than at- 
tractive windows. The exterior 
and interior of the store must 
convey the atmosphere of the 
season; the public must be con- 
tinually impressed with the ap- 
proach of the holiday. Except 
in the southern cities the aver- 
age man and woman gives little 
thought to Christmas until the 
weather cools and the first snow 
falls. No season of the year re- 
quires more intensive planning 
on the part of the displayman. 

In reviewing the Christmas 
displays of former years one 
finds a wealth of material in va- 
rious lines. Among the many 
unique ideas for an interior at- 
traction was the scheme worked 
out last ‘year by J. Kinloch 
3rown, display manager, 
Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston, 
a scheme which netted his store 
$9,000 in sales during three and 
a half weeks. Mr. Brown made 
it possible for the children of 
Boston to “fly to Toyland by 
plane” and there receive a sur- 
prise package of toys from Old 
King Cole. 

An accompanying illustration 
gives some idea of this “Flying 
Trip to Toyland.” The minia- 
ture plane, with a seating capac- 
ity of two children, carried the 

(Continued on page 14) 





Top: One of William H. Schar- 
ninghausen’s Christmas displays 
for the Bon Marché, Seattle. 
Center: Toyland interior by J. 
Kinloch Brown for the Houghtor 
& Dutton Co., Boston. Bottom. 
Toy window at Mandel Bros. 
Chicago. 
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| ristmadas ACK LTOUNAS 
| By H. H. RIEGEL 
t Display Manager, Wolff & Marx Co., San Antonio, Texas 
| 
ls 
2. Here are two simple but 
Kc very effective Christmas 
4 backgrounds that will 
’ lend just the right atmos- esa) es] | 
phere to a Yuletide dis- | 
2 play of almost any type 
c- of merchandise. In each 
yr case the decorative treat- 
st ment can be varied to suit 
e the individual taste of the 
. displayman and to har- 
a monize with the particu- a S 
it lar merchandise chosen 
: for the window. 
le Be Mor. 
le The upper sketch shows rs Sane 
Ww a setting which relies for er 
4 atmosphere on the candle. Ripa 
: stars and holly wreath Fins a 
g in the center. Composi- a cated 
a. tion board forms the main Hi1egel-30/ 
iS structure, which, coated 
le with texture paint, is 
1- ideal for. the appliques. acs 
y This centerpiece can be 
t- painted or it can be con- 
d structed partiy of glassine a aaa 
h and illuminated from the 
rear. Felt and metallics 
r, can be combined effec- 
ny tively in the other deco- 
e ratives for this  back- 
id ground, 
le 
of While the lower sketch 
“4 appears to be a bit more 
iy elaborate, it presents no 
id difficult problems to the 
builder. Metal tubing is 
n employed to advantage at 
g the top and bottom and 
q in the center panel, which 
offers another opportu- 
4 nity for the effective use 
le of illuminated glass or 
glassine. The large can- 
- dies accentuate the Christ- 
r- mas appeal and provide 
Ns a window thai is bound 
e. to be attractive to early 
J. holiday shoppers. | 
Ny: | 
1. 
4 
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New “York ‘Displays 


Feature Cut Prices and Anniversary Events 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


UCH has happened in the past month. In 
particular, the much-heralded and much- 
commented-on opening of Bonwit-Teller in 
their newly remodeled quarters, the erst- 

while and ill-fated Stewart Building, at Fifty-sixth 
and Fifth Ave. Anniversaries have blossomed more 
strenuously than ever. Anniversaries of Arnold Con- 
stable & Co., of Bloomingdale’s, of Hearn’s, of Mc- 
Creery’s, of Gimbel’s—each shouting the theme song 
of LOWEST PRICES OF THE YEAR. This theme 
has-also been echoed by other stores, so that the con- 
sumer scarcely knows which to believe and probably 
has concluded that merchandise is being all but given 
away to those who will come and carry it home. 
Clever indeed is a counteractive ad run by Wana- 
maker’s in which they launch the slogan IT’S BET- 
TER AT WANAMAKER’S. In part they say, “That’s 
our policy. Instead of cheapening things we make 
them better. Instead of taking out value to meet a 
price we put in extra value. No baits, no false-front, 
no advertising misleading in its insinuations. Be- 
cause ‘It’s Better at Wanamaker’s’-—it’s cheaper—not 
cheap.” Then there have been the opening of new 
units by Peck & Peck and by London Character Shoes, 
not to mention the elaborately beautiful atelier now 
occupied by Hollander’s. 

The utmost in dignity, simplicity and exclusive 
elegance characterizes Bonwit-Teller’s new domicile. 
Prestige permeates the entire building as well as the 
advertising and all concomitant activities of the or- 
ganization. The fact that there is only one Bonwit- 
Teller, while not told to you in boastful words, is 
subtly and inescapably imparted to the public. There 
is the austere, almost monastic, restraint of the walls, 
the prodigal spaciousness of the aisles, the perfection 
of the indirect lighting systems. The latter, on the 
main floor, are large units of an oyster-white composi- 
tion material, containing a concealed reflector that 
diffuses a natural daylight‘glow. They are suspended 
from the ceiling by four vertical white bars and are 
the product of Curtis & Black. On all the other floors 
the lighting fixtures consist of four shallow aluminum 
bowls, each smaller in size and fitted underneath the 
other, tapering to a point, somewhat like a modern 
version of an inverted Chinese pagoda. They also 
cast a natural daylight glow. Duplexalite is their 
name and Miller Co., their manufacturer. Other fea- 
tures of all except the main floor include: Wall-to- 
wall carpeting, scattered groups of upholstered furni- 
ture (designed by Robert Heller) to seat customers, 
all columns encased in mirrors, and numerous indi- 





vidual fitting rooms. Take the foundation garment 
department for instance. It has 52 fitting rooms, each 
finished in a different color wood and treated in a 
different color scheme. As for the exterior, the great 
hammered metal plaque above the entrance has been 
replaced with a grille. This and the metal trimmings 
are of Benedict metal. The windows have been 
slightly deepened, emphasizing their oval shape, and 
they are hung with simple silk draperies of cream 
shade for a background. Berg, display director, has 
injected a great deal of chic into his arrangement of 
merchandise. 

One can scarcely imagine an Arnold Constable 
anniversary without some kind of an historical angle. 
So this year, by way of celebrating the 103rd year,. 
Woolard has again contrasted the new with the old. 
Judging from the crowds that stop to inspect the win- 
dows he has been unusually successful. Instead of the 
three alcove niches, new backgrounds are on view. 
A yellow cream in tone, they consist of four receding 
arches, graduated in size, which recede telescope fash- 
ion, focusing the eyes on a medial background panel. 
Against this, superimposed one on the other are three 
circles of copper and bronze tones. On the smallest 
of these is a black silhouette of an old-fashioned coach 
drawn by horses. This appeared the first week and 
constituted a general announcement of the anniversary 
sale. The two front windows, as well as four side 
windows, featured red merchandise. A typical caption 
reads, CHANEL CAUGHT THE GLOWING 
WARMTH OF THE RUBY WHEN SHE IN- 
SPIRED THE MOST PRECIOUS FASHIONS OF 
1930 AND CAUSED ALL PARIS TO TURN RED. 
For the second week, merchandise of 1827 was com- 
pared with 1930. In one window a travel scene of 
1827 with mannikin in appropriate costume and sur- 
rounded with luggage and other accessories of the 
period was contrasted a travel scene of 1930. A small 
airplane model balanced period models in miniature 
of coaches and locomotives. In a second window, an 
evening scene of 1827 was contrasted with evening 
scene of 1930. A seated mannikin, picturesque in a 
costume loaned by the City Museum of New York, 
had at her elbow a large harp. At the opposite side 
an upright mannikin wore a 1930 creation for a pent- 
house evening. For the third week, the theme, 
GROWTH ' OF A CITY AND A STORE, will be 
carried out, silhouette cutouts being used to show the 
difference progress has made between 1827 and 1930. 
The floor and counter cards scattered throughout the 
store were inscribed with AN EVENT BASED ON 
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SENTIMENT CELEBRATED WITH VALUES! 

In the large. corner window of Bloomingdale’s 
refurbished abode radios held the stage. Three box 
niches in the rear wall held radio cabinets and on 
irregular side levels, also part of the background, were 
posed a parade of numerous miniature models dressed 
in costumes to represent various nationalities. On 
a raised black platform a miniature jazz band was 
represented in action with miniature piano. The 
members of the band were seated on red lacquer 
chairs. The backgrounds at both Macy’s and 
Gimbel’s are attractively done in white. At Gimbel’s 
many of the windows contained a high wainscoated 
effect of white material which formed two rolling 
bulges in large black letters were the words 88TH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE. At Macy’s the plain white 
backgrounds were often relieved with center curtains 
suspended from wrought iron frames. These were of 
plain bright autumn colors. On either side were 
fluted panels containing a single shadow niche. A 
men’s window was divided into two sections with a 
white partition en.a diagonal slant. In one section 
there were silk ties deriving their design and color 
scheme origin from Chinese fabrics. Two panels of 
tie silk corresponding to the ties appearing on display 
were suspended in the back. They were supported 
and weighted, like regular Chinese pennants, with 
bamboo rods. A large window card was also covered 
with matching cravat fabric and mounted with white 
plaque of paper and in one corner of it was fastened a 
piece of carved jade. McCreery’s also featured ties. 
Three very large panels were covered with tie ma- 
terials and framed in silver. These stood upright and 
served as units for display of men’s suits and ties. 
Mention should be made of the new backgrounds at 
McCreery’s. These are of units which can be taken 
apart and reassembled. At present they form a flat 
wall surface and are covered with a silver and black 
pebble cloth which has a reptilian flavor. Barrett is 
the display manager. 


Gloves are achieving more than ordinary promi- 
nence this season. Witness a flank of four windows 
devoted to them by Biggs at Stern’s. A center box 
unit, long and narrow and horizontal in position, 
elevated in height, is in each window. Resting on 
this is an upright panel of the same width. Standing 
to one side in a fully-dressed mannikin, wearing cos- 
tume and gloves to fit the display. Captions for three 
windows are as follows: THE CLASSIC GLOVE 
FOR DAYTIME; THE SHIR-DOWN GLOVE 
FOR SUNDAY NIGHT; THE FAR-A-WAY 
GLOVE FOR EVENING. The fourth window fea- 
tured all three styles of gloves with the sub-caption 
on base of unit reading, THE THREE MOUSQU- 
!AITRES—which also appeared on a card in each win- 
dow. All captions were in cutout black lower-case let- 
ters and cemented to the panels. 

The twenty-fourth shop of Peck & Peck at 585 Fifth 
-.venue has three selling floors. This distinguishes it 
!rom the other 23 which have only one. For the first 
“5 years of their existence Peck & Peck sold hosiery 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Top: Fluted side panels and mches are used in this 
display of millinery and footwear at Macy's. Upper 
center: Aster shades for autumn bridesmaids as shown 
at Franklin Simon’s. Lower center: An anniversary 
window at Arnold Constable's. Bottom: Atwater 
Kent radio booth at the World’s Radio Fair. 

















Merry Christmas 

(Continued from page 10) 

occupants past scenery of topsy-turvy castles, hills and 
clouds. Tickets for the ride and the surprise package 
were sold at fifty cents each. When the children were 
placed in the plane, an attendant pressed a button which 
rang a bell at the control switch at the other end of the 
store. The control man started the plane which took 
the voungsters on a 75-foot trip. 

Over miniature towns, cities, forests and fields the 
children were carried to Santa Claus Castle, where 
they were lifted out of the plane by an attendant and 
taken down a runway to the headquarters of Old 
King Cole. The king did a dance for the children 
with music from a concealed phonograph. The ushers 
and attendants were dressed as gnomes and fairies. 
The plane had dimensions of 7x9 feet. It was su- 
spended from the roof on a barn-door track forming 
the runway. The two cables were attached to two 
roller bearing wheels that were fitted into the track. 
The cables were brought around pulleys at each end. 

Santa Claus came to New York stores last year 
in a variety of novel ways. At Lord & Taylor’s he 
made his home in a huge modernistic Christmas tree. 
A door in the front of the tree was concealed by the 
bark, and when this was opened he emerged to the 
delight of the children and held court among his toys. 
At McCreery’s and Wanamaker’s Old Saint Nick oc- 
cupied an igloo. McCreery’s igloo stood on the floor 
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level. It was frosted over with artificial snow. Wana- 
maker’s igloo was made of artificial blocks of ice and 
had a stovepipe aloft. A pink glow from hidden 
lights supplied an aurora borealis effect above the 
background of icebergs. The Gimbel Bros.’ Santa 
Claus met his patrons on a gallery behind an iron 
fence in a cave-like enclosure. At the Namm store 
in Brooklyn he occupied an extensive ice palace. At 
Loeser’s 6n the contrary, he sat before a fireplace and 
grate fire and was attended by a female page. In 
another Brooklyn store, Abraham & Straus, Santa 
held forth in tropical surroundings of palm trees. 
The Abraham & Straus store had a pretentious lay- 
out for dispensing Christmas packages. The idea 
used was a Treasure Island pirate ship with a pirate 
crew. The bow and stern of a galleon appeared in a 
blue and white ocean. A live green parrot climbed 
over the riggings. Seekers of treasure boarded the 
vessel by a gang-plank and entered the cabin where 
a large assortment of gifts were on display. 

John F. Weber, display manager, Mabley & Carew 
Co., Cincinnati, created an interior decorative scheme 
for his store last year that attracted much comment. 
All the columns on the main floor were covered with 
black velour. Twelve of these columns were in the 
main aisle and carried organ pipes. The pipes were 
made of galvanized iron and sprayed with gold paint. 
Gold ornaments at the base of the pipe were made 
of composition. The panels over elevators and en- 


































Upper left: View of the Christmas interior by A. Roeder for the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, last year. 
Upper right: John Weber’s 1929 interior decoration for the Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati. Lower left: 
View of the exterior of the Mabley & Carew store at Christmas time last year. Lower right: Christmas 


display of Atwater Kent radios at the Philadelphia Fidelity Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas display of men’s wear by John G. McGurk, 
Homestead, Pa. 


trances were covered with black velour edged with 
gold moulding. A loud speaker was hidden in back 
of the large group of pipes in the center of the eleva- 
tors and organ records of Christmas carols were 
played. The music was not loud enough to interfere 
with selling merchandise at counters in front of the 
elevators but only loud enough to be pleasing and 
lend just the proper atmosphere to the store. 

The scrolls above the elevator read, | HEARD 
THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY—THEIR 
OLD FAMILIAR CAROLS PLAY—AND WILD 
AND SWEET ' THE WORDS REPEAT OF 
PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL TO MEN. The 
scroll above each entrance carried the message, WE 
WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. The five 
columns on inside aisles carried gold candelabras with 
red candles. To add color, green holly garlands with 
red berries, natural asparagus fern and green holly 
wreaths were used. 

On the exterior of the store, shown in an accom- 
panying photo, gold pipes were placed in front of 
transparent cloth church windows on the canopies 
over each entrance and these tied up well with the 
interior decorations. The church windows and the 
letters, A MERRY CHRISTMAS, were illuminated. 
On the balcony on the fifth floor the store had two 
sets of chimes which were played four times a day. 
Each of the display windows carried a group of organ 
pipes and holly wreaths on appropriate backgrounds. 

Reproduced with this article is a photo of one of 
A. Roeder’s Christmas interiors for the Wm. H. Block 
Co., Indianapolis. The view shows the main floor 
interior with its road-like arches of papier mache and 
glitter. The Three Wise Men in very bright robes 
cin be seen heading their camels to the radiant star 
1 the center. Tall cathedral tapers of deep glowing 


red, entwined with festive holly, were placed on each 


ledge. Long green and silver metal streamers were 
hing from the pillars and entwined at the top with 
sprays of holly and scarlet lamps. Twinkling red 
p inted stars scattered here and there complete the 
p'cture. 

In Seattle, The Bon Marche at Christmas time is: 
k-own as the Christmas Tree Store. Fach year the 
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outside decorations on the building have been large 
forty-five foot decorated Christmas trees over each 
entrance. The top of each tree has a four-foot elec- 
tric star. All ornaments are made of cutout wall- 
board and tin, and large rubber balls of gold and 
silver are used as ornaments. At the base of the trees 
are three sides of wall board on frames giving the 
effect of a box on which large toys and packages are 
painted. Each tree has 500 electric colored lights. 
The windows, under the direction of William H. 
Scharninghausen, display manager, are always in- 
triguing. One of his toy windows is shown in an 
accompanying illustration. The caption is: THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF MONKEYVILLE 
SWINGS INTO ACTION, A realistic conflagaration 
is being battled by the miniature firemen with hook 
and ladder, hose and other smoke-eater equipment. 
Rescues of occupants of the houses are being per- 
formed, while a crowd of curious elephants, giraffes, 
bears, and other dolls are seen looking on at the ex- 
treme right. In the foreground numerous toys, an 
auto, a hobby horse, boats, steam rollers, steam en- 
gines, windmills, billiard tables, pianos, and other 
articles, are displayed. 

At Kresge’s department store in Newark, N. J., a 
“Mother Goose Village,” arranged under the direction 
of W. J. McKeon, proved a big drawing card. It 
consisted of numerous tumble-down houses, each con- 
taining one room which presented some character or 
incident in Mother Goose rhymes. The houses were 
twelve feet high and were peopled with mechanical 
figures costumed in amusing and fantastic garb. The 
entire village covered a space 75x35 feet. The roofs 
of the houses were shingled and the exteriors were 
painted in terra cotta. Several had balconies and 
towers which contained mechanical figures. The 
houses were laid out around a square, enabling one 
to get a complete view of the scene. 

Chicago windows at Christmas time are seldom 
surpassed anywhere. Mandel Bros., The Fair, Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co., Marshall-Field’s, and the other big 
stores always have displays that stop sidewalk traffic 
in the Loop. The windows feature everything from 

(Continued on page 61) 





Doll window by George Bengel, Jr., display manager, 
Otto Bros., Marietta, O. 
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Chicago Gall Openings 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


EPTEMBER is ever an interesting month here- 
abouts and elsewhere, particularly to those who 
are interested in window display and the seasonal 
changes in fashions as well as display technique 

that come to the surface with the advent of the annual fall 
openings. There is always the expectancy as to what the 
new windows will reveal and the uncertainty as to what these 
revelations may be until the curtains are raised upon the last 
one of the leading State Street store windows. The windows 








along the street were interesting to say the least and on the 
whole up to previous standards if previous standards miy 
be considered as appropriate comparisons. 

Of the stores on the street which went in for regular fall 
opening displays with complete changes of backgrounds and 
settings, Mandel’s seemed to have achieved the most striking 
effect, being distinctly new and different from any previous 
efforts and altogether pleasing in appearance as well as being 
ideally suited to the display of merchandise of every type or 
color. There are no carry-overs of 
Kagey technique to connect 
them with Kagey design, treat- 
ment or influence of the past. 
The new windows seem to have 
attained sophistication without 
ostentation and are fairly repre- 
sentative of simplicity and ele- 
gance nicely combined. 

The floors are covered with 
black carpet. The backgrounds 
are of natural wodd panels of 
matched or selected graining ar- 
tistically arranged for contrast- 
ing effect. At each end of the 
large windows there is a circu- 
lar shaped recessed space of the 
“window-within-a-window” idea, 
allowing for the display of suit- 
able and appropriate accessories 
to go with the major items dis- 
played in the window space 
proper. These circular recessed 
spaces are accentuated by the 
continuation of the base and 
tops out into the open space of 
the window. Likewise this fea- 
ture of the new Mandel windows 
allows for one of the two bits of 
ornamentation -used with the 
light finish of the wood grain 
surface everywhere else in the 
windows. The ornamentation 
consists of wide chromium or 
silver finish bands semi-circling 
the curved construction at the 
base and at the top of both ends 
of the window. The other deco- 
rative or ornamental detail used 
is that of the white glass light- 
ing effects for the recessed dis- 
play spaces. The accompanying 
photograph will make all these 
explanatory details quite clear. 


(Continued_on page 20) 


Top: One of the State Street 
windows at Mandel Bros. 
designed by Alan H. Kagey. 
Bottom: An example of the 
Egyptian motif by Arthur 
W. Frazer at. Marshall Field 

Hi & Co. 
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| MAKE PLANS FOR 
CHRISTMAS NOW! 


Schack’s New Christmas Flower Book! Just off the 
press and is now ready for mailing. 


the 


Every merchant and displayman should have a copy 
miy 


of this Big New Christmas Book, as it will prove a 
fall | ak a : big help in working out your decorative plans for 
and | ee atete fF Christmas; it’s 

=a 8 | FREE 1th 

eing s Asking 

e or ; . : : i 

rs of 4 ies es If you are looking for decorative ideas with the True 
nect ae Christmas Spirit at the right price then send for 
oe 3 | Schack’s New Christmas Flower Book now! Look it 
av ) & ARTIFICAL SESS over—check the items you need—and get your order 


hout er © emer ee in early. 
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Write for Christmas Flower Book “D” 
Mailed to you Free on Request 
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ce 0 and want to purchase—IF your 
fea- display is moderne. This ultra- 
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dows arranged into scores of new and 
its of pleasing effects, all from one 
the original combination! Individual 


pieces can be purchased, to suit 
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ecorations and ‘Divorce 


Observations of a Lady Interior Decorator Show a Close 
Relation Between the Two 


3y ELVERA C. HUSTEAD 


Interior Decorator, and Co-Author of “Colorology 


WILL endeavor to give you some idea as to how 
important it is to have pleasing color combinations 
throughout the home and especially in the living 
room, where the family group may be or should be 

found together after the dinner hour. 

Today a great deal is blamed to the automobile and movies 
as the cause for our young people not spending more evenings 
“round their own fireside, with their own family group. If 
you have read my book, “Colorology,” you will remember 
that I endeavored to convey the idea to you that the vibra- 
tions of color are just as necessary to our well being as is 
food. If you do not choose the correct combinations of food 
your family and yourself are apt to become ill. If you do not 
have properly-balanced color vibrations surrounding your 
family, they become irritable, dissatisfied and restless. How 
easily this could be avoided if only a little thought were given 
to the fact that each member of the family should be con- 
sulted or asked for their suggestions, when it has been de- 
cided to make some changes in the decorating of the home 
and especially the living room. It is up to the housewife 
to make the home surroundings pleasant and agreeable to 
all members of the family or they will naturally seek other 
environment. The ability of the decorator is gauged by the 
accomplishment of such results. 

Of course it may be a little confusing to try to combine the 
likes or suggestions of each member of the family, and at the 
same time avoid the effects of a crazy quilt, but after you 
have these suggestions and by a careful study and application 
of the principles advocated in “Colorology” (The Science of 
Colors), you should be able to select the practical points from 
each suggestion and from them mathematically build a har- 
monious, well-balanced color scheme that will be agreeable 
to the entire family. There are some, of course, who will 
not heed the seasoned advice of a competent decorator. You 
might hear this housewife say, “The family will have to be 
satisfied with what I get. I know what I want.” She will 
take it upon herself to select new draperies, a new rug, a 
chair here and there, changing the wall colorings by papering, 
tinting or painting to suit her own personal likes. True it is 
a great many men will say to their wives, “You just go 
ahead and get what you want and it will be all right with 
me.” But this does not always work out for the best. Let 
me give you a little warning. 

I will cite a specific instance that happened not long ago 
when I was called in to decorate the living room in the home 
of a doctor in Southern California. My advice was unheeded 
—the lady feeling that she was capable of choosing the essen- 
tials without consulting the family. She made her selections 
and for the walls picked out a very fine grade of paper, which 
she liked and wished used. It was a very beautiful thing, 
a jaspe stripe of a very distinct and pronounced character 
and, under ordinary circumstances, would have made a pleas- 
ing and decorative treatment for the walls of the living room. 
However, there was one thing she had forgotten and this was 
the fact that the doctor suffered from an eye defect usually 
termed astigmatism. This visual defect has a tendency to 
produce a slanting effect to all perpendicular lines. Now 
picture to yourself just what greéted the doctor when he 
stepped into this room where the men. were at work putting 
on this paper. Each and every stripe on that wall, instead 
of appearing straight up and down seemed to slant. Can you 
imagine anything more disquieting or upsetting to one’s tired 
nerves than to walk into a room where the four walls would 


J 


have the appearance of toppling over onto you? Of course 
the doctor ordered the men to stop work, thinking that an- 
other selection might be made. Something having the same 
color qualities, possibly an all-over pattern that would be 
more agreeable to him and yet be just as effective. The 
doctor left and soon the wife returned and was quite sur- 
prised to find the work not finished. She instructed the men 
to proceed with the work, using the paper she had selected, 
saying that she ordered the paper because it was what she 
liked, that it was she who had to live in the room and she 
was most certainly going to have what she wanted whether 
the doctor liked it or not. The work was finished and in due 
time the home was put back in order. 

In the evenings, when the doctor came home tired from 
his daily visits at the sick bed, what he most needed and 
wanted was a quiet, restful place. His surroundings should 
have been something that was soothing or pleasing to his 
tired nerves and eyes. But, what did he find every time he 
entered his living room—the walls fairly screamed or seemed 
to reach out and strike at him. It finally became so annoying 
to him that he could not spend a comfortable moment in the 
room. So, naturally, what did he do? What would you do? 
He sought the restful atmosphere of his den, or possibly re- 
tired to his own room where he could find peace. Stop and 
think just what is taking place in that home. The wife is in 
the living room—-she liked it; but the husband has gone to 
other parts of the house where he can relax. Can you see 
the breach that has been brought about in this home by an 
unintentional selfish motive? Here is a breach, or you 
might say a separation in the embryo state, which will grow 
and grow and as it grows the gap will widen until it has 
reached a point beyond repair. 

Lack of family association and conversation and the desire 
on the part of the physician for congenial companionship 
forces him to spend more time at his club. Here he is form- 
ing new acquaintances and friends and begins to take his 
evening meal there, consequently very little time is being 
spent in his own home. On the other hand, that craving for 
companionship and conversation also leads the wife to seek 
solace among other friends outside her home. This creates 
a series of complex jealousies on the part of both. There 
was no real foundation for these jealousies, but it is a fact 
that in due time a separation took place and the divorce was 
granted. 

In analyzing the situation, neither of the parties to this 
tragic situation could look back and find out the real cause 
of the break of the domestic relations. Is it not a fact, how- 
ever, that if some attention had been given to the advice of 
the decorator and a little consideration granted to the doctor 
relative to the treatment of this family room, that a selection 
of wall paper could have been made that would have been 
pleasing to the wife and at the same time not irritating to 
the doctor? It could have been made a place where both the 
wife and husband could have enjoyed each other’s company 
and companionship and where the doctor could have spent a 
restful evening with his wife rather than being forced to 
seek rest elsewhere. 

I am endeavoring to point out to you that the decoration 
of the home is not merely combining a few pleasing colors 
together. It is a serious problem and the colorings and 
arrangement must be developed according to scientific prif- 
ciples in conjunction with the personal, physical and tempera- 
mental characteristics of the occupants. 
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Chicago Fall Openings 


(Continued from page 16) 


windows. The ornamentation consists of wide chromium or 
silver finish bands semi-circling the curved construction at 
the base and at the top of both ends of the window. The 
other decorative or ornamental detail used is that of the white 
glass lighting effects for the recessed display spaces. The 
accompanying photograph will make all these explanator 
details quite clear. 

The Mandel and Stevens openings were held simultane- 
ously. The windows at Marshall Field & Co. were closed 
during this week, being prepared for their opening the fol- 
lowing week. Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. made no attempt at 
a formal opening display other than to have stunning windows 
of ultra-smart fashions in apparel for women and misses— 
merchandise of the opening display sort and selection. The 
Fair had already had its opening and was in the midst of a 
special merchandising event of a store-wide character. 

The following week when Field’s announced their fall 
~opening, Mandel’s countered with a FALL OPENING SALE 
in which new merchandise was offered at interesting prices. 
All the Mandel windows were completely transformed—the 
opening window backgrounds covered over with another spe- 
cial treatment and with a high upright panel in the center of 
the background on which the description and price of mer- 
chandise displayed was lettered in poster type. The follow- 
ing week, Mandel’s crashed through with their annual fall 
furniture and house-furnishings week in which style and price 
were interestingly and equally featured in the advertising 
as well as in the windows. During the week of Field’s open- 
ing, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. came out with a series of 
displays along State Street and occupying the greater portion 
of the State Street frontage in which BLACK was stressed 
as the outstanding vogue of the fall season. The display win- 
dows each contained a perfectly selected and perfectly ar- 
ranged presentation of black evening wraps and gowns, black 
afternoon tostumes, black street dresses, black coats, etc., 
each with the proper and appropriate accessories such as 
gloves, bags, shoes, hose, jewelry, etc. The window back- 
grounds were of the same material as have been used during 
the year past and consisted of alternating arrangements of 
black velvet drapes and wide panels flat covered with Japanese 
grass cloth in silver tone. More of the white panels were 
used in this series of displays to provide the proper back- 
ground for the black merchandise being displayed. But the 
general effect of these black windows was greatly accen- 
tuated by the use of velvet covered letters about twelve 
inches high and arranged in vertical formation on a white 
panel directly in the center of the background spelling the 
single word: BLACK. The use of the black letters as de- 
scribed actually added something of. smartness to the. effect 
of each display and the publicity effect of the same thing 
repeated in all of the windows alike was striking. 

This proved to be a real scoop for Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., because it directed more attention to this store’s win- 
dows than was received by any of the other stores at the 
same time. Everybody in town was talking about the event. 
Black was definitely promoted as a color-vogue for fall and 
Carson, Pirie almost sold out of everything “black” in the 
store, from the most elaborate wrap down to the least acces- 
sory and all the way in between. The genesis of this idea 
for the definite promotion of black in the several windows 
came from the fact that one of the Carson, Pirie executives 
attended a fashionable wedding the week previous on the 
North Shore at which there were a number of fashion-wise 
notables present. He happened to note that many of them 
wore black—particularly several just having returned from 
Paris and London. The plan was communicated to Mr. 
Campbell, who immediately formulated his plans for the 
series of windows while the various merchandising managers 
were advised to fill in with additional smart things in black. 
Of course the newspaper advertising gave prominent space 
and enthusiastic support to the event. Also it is well to 
remember that black is really a fashionable color for this 
season according to the fashion magazines and style authori- 
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ties. The fact remains, however, that Carson, Pirie, Scot: & 
Co. really put the thought over in a big way here in Chicago 
and the public response and direct sales was their deserved 
reward for having done so. 

The newly treated backgrounds at the Charles A. Stevens 
store are among the notable changes for the better that have 
occurred along, State Street. For such a long time these 
windows showed no marked change in effect, notwithstand ‘ng 
the fact that the store is one of the real style leaders of the 
street. «Whatever the reason for this condition and whoever 
may have been responsible therefor, is now of the past. 
Suffice it to say that the present windows which were de- 
signed by Mr. Pollari and produced by Modern Art Studios 
are more in keeping with the establishment and its standing 
among fashion-wise women of Chicagoland. The old Cir- 
cassion walnut backgrounds have been completely covered 
with new settings which constitute a continuous series of 
un-uniform niches of different heights, proportions, line, size 
and shape. Each niche seems to have been designed for the 
display of the very accessories being displayed in it. There 
are blocks, steps up, steps down, cubical recesses of square 
and circular shapes—but all presenting an interesting if 
irregular harmony of line and design. 

The large island window, one difficult to handle from a 
decorative point of view has likewise been treated to appear 
different from its previous appearance and in Harmony with 
the rear windows of the arcade which, by the way, used to 
be the least important and which now are made much more 
important if not actually most valuable of the two. 


The Siegel mannikins, purchased some two years ago and 
which have been used in the island window at Stevens for 
the display of wraps and gowns, have been done over just 
recently in gray and chamois-like finish to harmonize with 
the color of the backgrounds. The change in the finish has 
given the figures quite a new and modern look. The original 
hair dress was taken off the heads and modern close-fitting 
coiffures sculptured on to accommodate the new and closer- 
fitting hats. The waists of the same figures were taken in 
three inches to meet the slender requirements of the new style 
gowns which are somewhat slenderer than previously. This 
remodeling work was done by Carl Greer, a former display 
manager for the Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C., and later 
connected with Bodine-Spanjer-Janes Co., as a designer of 
decoratives. Mr. Greer gained his knowledge of wax figure 
modeling as a protege of Irvin Culver, internationally known 
as a genius in wax modeling and wax sculpture. Mr. Greer 
is also responsible for the beautiful treatment accorded the 
wax figures now in use in the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
windows and is generally pronounced as a “find” by the dis- 
play managers of the large State Street stores, who keep him 
almost completely occupied with the care and remodeling of 
their finer mannikins. 

Several prominent display managers of Chicago and else- 
where have expressed themselves regarding the windows at 
Marshall Field & Co. since the recent fall opening. In the 
main, their expressions have been to the effect that the wit- 
dows are much more attractive and pleasing than the pre- 
vious series installed last spring. Others, while speaking 
commendably of the new fall displays, seem to feel that the 
displays of several years ago were artistically superior to 
the present array done in the modern manner with a pro- 
nounced return to Egyptian motifs. Frankly, the writer is 
inclined to the latter view. However, and notwithstanding, 
the present windows do present a new adaptation of the 
modern trend, and if Frazer is less glorious in interpreting 
modernism in window backgrounds than he was in the inter- 
pretation of other and classical periods, he is still better than 
any of his contemporaries, and none of them has ever equalled 
him in his work of other days. Three different themes of 
design and treatment are applied in the handling of the State 
Street windows. Still there are certain elements that are 
alike and serve to connect the varying effects into one related 
and homeogenous group. All of the window floors are cov 
ered with a black carpet. Certain sections of three adjacent 
windows are treated with high background curtains which 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Sales Events Continued in 


‘Detroit 


Are Reflected in Displays 
By F. E, WHITELAM 


HE month of September opened in the retail 
merchandising field in Detroit’s metropoli- 
tan stores with many sales, most of which 
have been held for years in each particular 

store. 

The outstanding sales event opened at Hudson’s 
with the entire forty windows given over to a high 
grade setting for the notable event of this store’s 
forty-ninth anniversary. Each window had a back- 
drop of flaming red velour hung with wrought iron 
rings on like poles. Against this was placed a large 
colored and nicely framed litho of the store building 
with the wording at the bottom—HUDSON’S 49TH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE. This same poster in smaller 
size was used throughout the many sales floors, tying 
in with the central window unit. 

This great sales event opened with evening and 
morning broadcases, also continued with great success 
throughout the month’s sale. This feature was placed 
before the public in a novel window setting (as illus- 
trated herewith). This setting was placed, without 
merchandise two days before the opening sale day, 
preparing the public in a forceful dignified manner 
for this important approaching event. 

A passing mention was made of Crowley Milner’s 
Mill End Sale windows in the last Detroit News re- 
view, but now (with illustration), one can prove more 
truly the sales appeal this great battery of sixty win- 
dows had on the buying public. So successful was 
this sales event that it was carried forward into this 
month, giving’ Detroit one more sale to add to its 
long list already in progress. 

A notable sales event at Kern’s, well planned and 
executed each September, again stood out with great 
sales appeal and notable display background setting. 
W. Hooper, the new display manager, carried out a 
well planned sales display in a neat well proportioned 
unit that amplified the merchandise to its greatest 
appeal. 

This year’s slogan was carried out in their ads, 
and general display signs—A GREAT STORE 
WIDE SALE THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
The central window unit, alike in each window, con- 
sisted of a flat oval top screen, six feet wide, covered 
in neutral tone felt with large cutout letters, dull 
black, KERN’S FOUNDERS SALE. Flanked on 
either side were two columns, the higher one black and 
the other red lacquer, giving depth as well as strong 
Contrast to the neutral center. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Top: Fur coats as shown at Wm. Trowe Co. Next: 

Unique display of books at the J. L. Hudson Co. 

Upper center: September sale window at Crowley 

Milner’s. Lower center: Display of Gillette blades 

by G. P. Matheson for the Cunningham Drug Co. 

Bottom: Robert Stevens’ display for the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. 
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Crowds Turn Out to See History of 


TRANSPORTATION | | 


Told in Model Form from Earliest Period to Present Day 


By V. W. SEBASTIAN 


NE of the greatest departures and develop- 6 and 7. Completed, Under-Construction and Projected 
eases of cnsiiiacain for a gigantic department Transportation Facilities. Railroad Station, Subways and 
: oo Bridges. 
store was a series of windows presented at R Fimnayheata: ‘Rutivond: “Gl. Puaettigs diglitlag shoaiiere 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, THE HIS- of transportation in America, from the Indian Drag to 
‘ E - . . 
"TORY OF TRANSPORTATION, for their 1930 model of newest electric locomotive. 
Fall opening. The display was on view two weeks 9 US. — Cunard i ero Line, = ie Maur- 
‘ : 2 = as : ate . é etania. aintings an etal rawings of the big trans- 
beginning September 15th. Fifty eight peur Astonia sas ae 
filled with a veritable college education = the history 10. Scale models of the development of steam passenger and 
of this phase of American life, which in itself is prac- cargo boats. Ocean and Great Lakes whale-back 
tically a history of the growth of the country. freighters. Twelve models in all. 
\ notable feature of the presentation was the im- 11. History of the development of ocean transportation. 


Models of ancient Roman Tierman, Phoenician Trades- 
man, Santa Maria of Columbus, Gloucester Fishing 
Schooner, “The Savannah,” first steam passenger boat to 


mense throngs of pedestrians and customers whose 
attention became riveted on this historical panorama. 


For the occasion actiial merchandise was not to be seen, cross Atlantic. Ten-foot model of the “Bremen,’ present 
thus bringing to the foreground this community, civic Queen of the Seas: 

; ceeill tudidine. etent. 12. Comparative display of models—the American Clipper, . 
and good-wi 5 : 1 tertel Chinese Junks, South Sea Islanders, Catamarans, Filipino 

The crown of glory for this feature and mastertu Cataniieas, Wadia ties: 

showing goes to Emile Schmidt, display director for 13. The Ezra Meeker Ox Cart of the type which helped to 
Gimbel Bros., and his active aind energetic staff, open the Oregon Trail in 1830—Mechanical and Life Size. 
coupled with the efforts of the Gimbel promotion and Ezra Meeker in action driving oxen, oxen have breathing 


and head movement. Scenic reproduction of landscape. 

14. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. A pictorial dis- 
play of the development of this road from its founding 
in 1840 to its present electrification program. 


publicity staff. 
Right down to the smallest detail every scale model 


was a masterpiece of fidelity, as months and months 


of labor and research preceded the building of the 15. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Pictures of the road, 

many tableaux. The archives and photographs at —_ models . operation of Old Ironsides of 1826 and 

Washington, D. C., various private collertous at lead- ie - ee se 

ing libraries were consulted to make the finished pro- 7. Geant Sandilihe, Shines Palenidier iad-mcales was 

duct a gem of accuracy. inilick’ Walllald.” Cok: Mitosis vo 
Many civic organizations lent their support, and Coolie _ ee 

many railroad and travel organizations rendered their 18. View of Philadelphia. 


19. Pictorial display of Philadelphia’s new wharves and docks. 


assistance in conjunction with the seianas’ Mevtelaacniar of re- 20. North German Lloyd, three-foot globe showing ship 

source called upon. Of the many windows shown a lonen abenial the sconl 

total of 13 were supplied by Messmore & Damon, of 21. Mechanical and life-size window of the Indian Squaw 

New York City, through whose any mc 2% oo primitive Indian drag loaded 
> wi -s i ere furnished. ' t % age. 

of the windows shown herew “y re si els 22. Pictures of European passenger and freight traffic. 

Harold Messmore worked close oe Seer 23. Development of the Western Union Telegraph Company 

the Gimbel organization, while Joseph Damon handled in step with transportation, Original Morse instrument 

the art production, scale designing, research and study to present high-speed tickers. 

for the windows which they installed. 24. The Goodyear Zeppelin and the 15 trans-Atlantic flights. 


Ten-foot model of Zeppelin showing construction. Chart 


Greater Philadelphia was whole-heartedly back of of Atlantic flights. Photographs of all fliers from Alcock 





the historical presentation and had as a committee and Brown in 1919 to Coste and Bellonte, September, 1930: 
many prominent citizens, and associates in kindred 25. a ae Railways. A scale model of Eigl 
; $ 4 pe ae ~kev arv ober urns cottage. 
lines, headed by Mayor one: ce ani ee 26. Siberian fur trappers in sled-parka snowshoes and _ by Tray 
chairman. The 58 windows depicted: contrast a four-foot model of Philippino bullock sled used earl) 
1. Mexican Peons Carrying Packs, Pictures and Models. in swampy and sandy districts. No. 
2. The Gimbel Store With Its Subway Entrances. ; 27. Complete historical development of the Bell telephone. thee 3 
3. Air View of Philadelphia Business District and Retail 28. Original Bell telephone to newest telephone. Helmet ve 
Models. worn by air mai! pilots with which they receive wireless coac, 
4, Chinese Coolies, Pole and Sedan Chairs, Pictures and telephone weather reports. 
Section. 29. Air views of Philadelphia District. 






5. East Indian Ox Cart, Models and Pictures. (Continued on page 26) 
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Eight views of Messmore-Damon’s American transportation exhibit, which formed a part of “The History of 

Transportation” displays at Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. No.1: Covered wagon drawn by oxen. No. 2: The 

early automobile on West Lake Street,, Rochester, N.Y. No. 3: The DelVitt Clinton locomotive and coaches. 

No, 4: The race on the Mississippi between the steamboats Natchez and Robert E. Lee. No. 5: Race between 

the “Tom Thumb” engine and the “Gray Mare” coach. No. 6: Flight of the “Kitty Hawk.” No.7: Stage 

coach being held up by bandits. No. 8: President Lincoln in his state carriage outside the Capitol grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 











Detroit Displays 
(Continued from page 21) 


Many other September anniversary sales of prime 
importance were noted. Chief among these were 
Schmitz & Shroder’s twenty-seventh anniversary sale, 
put over through Display Manager Weaver’s unusual 
efforts. 

The People’s Outfitting Co., with T. McCormack 
directing displays, had an outstanding setting for 
their thirty-third anniversary sale. Innumerable 
small wares were shown throughout their windows by 
contrast. Each new article of 1930 vintage had a 


similar article beside it in the period of 1897. This 
created lots of comment and was a theme most useful 
from an advertising standpoint. 
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Top: An anniversary window at Hudson’s announcing 

a special radio broadcast. Bottom: Display of junior 

frocks in connection with Crowley Milner’s mill end 
sale, 


Tuttle & Clark had a headline slogan that put 
over a nice sale in the usual high grade dignified 
manner this store is noted for. SEPTEMBER SAV- 
INGS SALE, the headline used, gave Mr. Kerschelle, 
the display manager, many novel stunts in various 
ways to present this keen caption. 

Frank & Sedars, also Bedell’s, had notable anni- 
versary window presentations throughout the month. 

At the J. L. Hudson Company, a group of timely 
fall windows in anticipation of the open duck season, 
September 16, was presented in a setting of perfect 


harmony. The display card in one of the three win- 
dows read, BE PREPARED TO SHOOT YOUR 


DISPLAY 
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DUCKS WITH BOTH, the saying tying in with « 
presentation of movie cameras as well as the lates: 
models of shotguns. These windows, all of a simila: 


nature, were shown in different locations around thei: 


block of forty windows; a natural painted sky on 
canvas with natural rocks and tree trunks, also cat- 
tails with leaves, cut in varying heights, made a 
natural setting for the model and other hunter’s cloth- 
ing to appear in its most compelling atmosphere. 
How could the hunter resist so persistent an appeal ’ 


Displays of gloves are in a great measure some- 
what of a troublesome article, but at the J. L. Hudson 
Co., a window of outstanding sales appeal was noted 
The card, GLOVES FOR A DAY TIME WARD- 
ROBE AT $2.95, told the whole story backed up by 
a clever display arrangement. Three two-sided panels 
about six feet high and eighteen inches wide standing 
upright and each covered with a late fall suit or dress 
fabric gave the ample space and arrangement so suc- 
cessful to this display. Each panel had a proper 
assortment of gloves that blended perfectly with the 
fabric used for its background. This gave the display 
three distinct colors, assembled in their proper relation 
to the smart daytime frock. Other small groups of 
well poised gloves completed this well balanced 
display. 

Even with the strenuous display activity of rapid 
changes due to the anniversary sale at Hudson’s, two 
very clever book displays were put over in a smart 
manner. One window (as illustrated herewith) called 
A YEAR WITH BOOKS was concocted from an 
idea presented by Mr. Bingay, the Detroit Free Press 
book editor. The large sign at left told the complete 
story, how a friend was taking a year’s vacation and 
wanted to take with him suitable reading matter to 
last throughout the trip, and wanted Mr. Bingay to 
select the list as he thought suitable and fit for his 
friends pleasure as well as instruction. Space will 
not permit the listing of these books, 19 in number, 
but needless to say many other similar sets were sold 
creating unlimited interest in its novel presentation. 
The picture at the right was Mr. Bingay, known for 
hi$ frank editorial book comments. 


Another book window, with the pert card, THE 
BOOK OF THE HOUR, showed groups of the new 
work of Louis Bromfield, titled “24 Hours.” The 
book cover of very modern colorful design, by repro- 
duction served as the entire background. The figure 
dressed for an evening at home was comfortably 
posed enjoying the book as well as his pipe, portray- 
ing a striking homey atmosphere. A large grand- 
father’s clock completed the setting, thereby tying 
with the card caption. 


Notable among the ladies’ stores recently added to 
Detroit’s Woodward Avenue is the Wm. Trowe Co. 
A coat presentation in their island case (see illustra- 
tion) gave the display manager, Leslie Gregory, an 
opportunity, through the use of most attractive fall 
flowers and foliage, a setting for smart apparel with 
just the correct touch of fall atmosphere throughout. 

Square Deal Miller, the jeweler, is presenting this 
(Continued on page 53) 
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“None of the delicate work of the 
panels was too fine for CUTAWL”’ 


Here you see one of a series of beautiful display windows of the Daven- 
port Hotel Sport Shop, Spokane, Wash. The International CUTAWL 
cut the striking and, artistic panel designs, which attracted wide attention, 
The photograph does not begin to do justice to the exquisite lacy pattern, 
and the perfection of the figures. Francis Blod, in charge of the display, 
writes: 


“None of the delicate work of the panels was too fine for 
CUTAWL. The eight designs depict sportwear, street, afternoon, 
evening, swimming, riding, motoring, and aviation wear and 
scenes. These are painted in green, orange, and yellow. We 
have received unusual comment on this cutout work. In our plans 
for the future, CUTAWL will play a very important part.” 


Just one of many illustrations of the unlimited variety of work possible 
with the CUTAWL, and the dependability of its performance. 


And here’s an announcement that will interest you: 


A New 
K5A at Only $90 


If as a constant occupation, or only now and then, you cut out signs, 
letters, ornamental screens, panels, valances, stencils, floor blocks, bases, 
cornices, mannequins, scenic settings for store windows and theaters—any 
of the multitude of cutouts for every purpose—you cannot afford to be 
without a CUTAWL. Within the limits of its cutting capacity the new 
Model K5A will do a great variety of cutting, rapidly, accurately, eco- 
nomically, just as efficiently as our Model K7, which made CUTAWL 
famous as “The Displayman’s Best Friend.” Write for details. 


Send for New Catalog 


Use the coupon, or write us for this book, full of illustrations and ideas. 
Your free copy awaits your request. 


Try either Model Cutaw] K7 or K5A, 10 days free on your own work 


International Register Co. 


13 South Throop St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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International K5A CUTAWL 


Do You Cut Any of These Materials> 


Aluminum Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
Asbestos Cork Stencil Board. © 
Bakelite Felt Wallboard 

Cardboard Fibre Sheet Wood 

Celluloid Leather Zinc Sheet and Other 
Celotex Linoleum Metals 

Cloth Paper, All Kinds 


If you do, we can save you time and money 
with the CUTAWL. 





The New Adjustable Bevel Cutter 


Will cut any bevel between 45° and 65°. Fits all 
K-6 and K-7 Models. Takes but a few seconds to 
attach or remove. 


Price Is Only $12.50 F. O. B. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


PBS SS SS SS SS SSS SBS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 
13 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me details of your 10-day Free Trial 
Offer, catalog and K5A circular. 
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Boston Favored As Convention City 


President Schmidt Outlines I. A. D. M. Plans at 
Meeting with New York Displaymen 


MILE Schmidt, display manager, Gimbel Bros., 
Philadelphia, and president of the International 
Association of Displaymen, speaking before members 
of the Metropolitan Display Men’s Club at a meeting 
at the MacLeod Institute, New York, last month, an- 
nounced that carefully thought out plans for the fu- 
ture of the organization were being put into effect 
after a thorough study of the various factions 
throughout the country. 

A preliminary study of the letters and opinions of 
his senior executive committee revealed, he said, that 
90 per cent of the committee were in favor of Boston, 
Mass., as the official 1931 convention city for the I. A. 
D. M. This view of the majority has the complete 
accord of the New York members who voted unani- 
mously for Boston at the convention of Eastern Dis- 
play Men last June. 

Mr. Schmidt said that a survey of the country re- 
vealed difficulties in the form of “politics” in some 
sections but that the majority of displaymen in all 
parts of the United States were interested only in 
the welfare of the organization as a whole, and that 
sectional prejudices were gradually being removed. 
Mr. Schmidt said that he favors the selection of Bos- 
ton for the 1931 convention, and other cities thereafter 
rather than alternating between New York and Chi- 
cago, as hal been proposed. In due time, he said, 
complete plans of the administration will be submitted 
for study to local chapters of the I. A. D. M. 

A new era in merchandising is bringing the dis- 
playmen closer to the management end of the depart- 
ment store, is the view of Mr. Schmidt. His keynote 
proclamation to the entire display profession is that 
they should take pride in their jobs and never to do 
things in a half-hearted way. That the windows are 
the reflection and invitation to the store and that 
through this impression the mighty factor of good- 
will can be gained or lost. 

Above all things he advocates travel and attend- 
ance at the conventions for their broadening influence 
and acquisition of new ideas in presenting the mer- 
chandise of the store. For this reason he recommends 
having the convention meetings at new places and 
for this same opinion he is in line with the adoption of 
Boston, where western men can see a new picture of 
display presentation. 

Lothar Dittmar, formerly display manager of 
Ernst Kern’s, Detroit, but now with Hahne & Co., 
Newark, N. J., was present and gave a brief talk 
in which he thanked his many friends in the east for 
the hospitality shown him and stated he was now 
glad to be back with the eastern membership. Among 
others present were Herman Frankenthal, display 
director of B. Altman & Co.; J. Graham Waters, 
president ; V. W. Sebastian, secretary-; Jerome Jaffrey, 
David Weinberg, of Frankel Displays; Jos. Vidor, of 
Window Art Displays; Maurice Solomon, display 
manager, Ideal Shoe Stores chain; Fred Doscher, K. 
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Wolf, E. A. Bates, and L. E. Williams of the Fairchild 
Publications; F. R. Ferryman, of the Ferryman Stu- 
dios; Richard Schofield, of Park & Tilford; C. T. 
Jones, head displayman for the chain stores of the 
Pennsylvania Drug Co.; Oliver C. MacLeod, C. P. 
Goessman and: Lothar Dittmar, of Hahne & Co, 
Newark, N., J. 

Many -suggestions were discussed to give the 
members an instructive and constructive series oi 
meetings over the winter and in addition to put on « 
membership building drive 

J. Graham Waters, president of the Metropolitar: 
Display Men’s Club, presided at the meeting. He 
announced that arrangements for the annual banque: 
had been completed with the Hotel Pennsylvania and 
that the date of this get-together would be March 7. 
1930. 





Transportation 
(Continued from page 22) 


30. Pictorial presentation of horses for every purpose. A 
30x40-inch enlargement of Gallant Fox, outstanding horse 
of the year. Other Race, Pack, Truck, Polo and Cow 
Ponies. 

31. Models of ancient Chinese and Indian and South Sea 
Island freight and passenger boats. 

32. Transportation as still practiced in a primitive manner in 
the Far East, South American and African horse and ox 
carts; also hand-drawn carts: 

33. Models of early Pennsylvania Railroad freight and pas- 
senger Cars. 

34. The modern methods of the Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
bining rail and air traffic. 

35. The Brill Car Shops, the development of the American 
street and railway car. 

36. The Commercial Museum pictures of foreign travel. 

37. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company—complete de- 
velopment from cable car to double-deck passenger bus. 

38. Old car tickets and tokens. 

39. The Gimbel Store in aviation: The flight of the Lincoln 
Beachy from Governors Island to Philadelphia for $5,000 
prize’ The first auto delivery truck of Gimbels’ in 1895. 

40. The Wright Brothers first flight of the Kitty Hawk. 

41. The first Selden automobile. 

42. The race between a horse car and Old Ironsides- 

43. The Pony Express- 

44. Abraham Lincoln and outriders on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

45. Race between the steamboats, Robert E. Lee and Natchez, 
on Mississippi. 

46. Robert Fulton’s steamboat “Clermont.” 

47. The Western Coaching days. 

48. The Covered Wagon of 1849. 

49. The Indian Pony Drag: 

50. The “De Witt Clinton,” first train of the New York 
Central Railroad. 

51. The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Original 1838 model 
of first locomotive, with photographic history of locomo- 
tion. 

52. The Commercial Museum- Transporting crude rubber 
in the Congo, Africa. 

53. River and coastal steam passenger and fireight traffic. 

54. Development of the bicycle. Old bone-shaker of 1880 
to present day. 

55. The old and the new motorcycle. 

56. The Baby Coach of 1830. Original piece. 

57. The Postal Telegraph & Cable Company, showing modern 
reception and transmission of messages- 

58-- The Auto Gyro, the newest development of aviation. 

Thirteen of the central tableaux for these windows were 
designed and created by Messmore & Damon. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


T is my intention, pri- 
marily, to discuss in 
this article some of 
the recent achieve- 

ments of A. Roeder, display 
director for the William H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis, but 
frst of all, and at the risk of 
being called a preacher, I insist 
upon discussing something else. 

Many young displaymen who 
work for a small or conserva- 
tive store frequently complain 
of their lack of opportunities 
to show the world how good 
they are. They look wistfully 
at the wonderful windows in 
some of the big stores and they 
say: ‘Well, if I had the equip- 
ment that the big shots have I 
could produce masterpieces 
too.” Perhaps some of them 
could. But the writer knows 
a few displaymen who wouldn't 
know how to buy equipment 
and who wouldn’t know how to 
use it properly no matter how 
much lee-way they were given. 
They wouldn’t be putting out 
any better windows than they 
are now. 

The majority of young dis- 
playmen who complain that 
they don’t have enough money 
to spend on their windows, are 
much like the would-be writers 
who tell you that they would 
produce the Great American 
Play if they had the opportuni- 
ties that a man like Eugene 
O’Neil had. What opportuni- 
ties did such men have? Read 
their lives. You'll find that they 
achieved success only after over- 
coming the obstacles that con- 
front everyone. 

Cemeteries are full of dis- 
playmen and others who planned 
to do big things and didn’t— 
because they thought they did 
not have the opportunities that 
great men had. Displaymen are 
much like trtists and other pro- 


fessional people. They have 
(Continued on page 30) 


By STUART J. MacDONALD 
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Three of A. Roeder’s recent displays for the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis. 

Top: A window devoted to a sale of bags at $1.69. Center: A display of 

millinery for an annual clearance sale. Bottom: One of Roeder’s fall windows 
exploiting women’s coats. 
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“INTOXICATED” 


That’s the Best Adjective for the Majority 
of Christmas Windows 


3y A. R. KAPLAN 
Sales Director, Miracle Fabrics Co., New York City 


OTH the penalty and the reward of any well 
executed beautiful window is a still better 
window. Every young displayman learns 
this dictate of his calling before he stumbles 

over many window openings. 

To attain that elusive ideal, “the perfect window,” 
he will tediously toil to introduce the elements of 
smartness, chic, and sophistication. He will seriously 
study methods of merchandising; learn to “push” 
certain numbers. He becomes hardened to and ad- 
heres to the principles underlying his profession. 

However, Christmas time finds him as intoxicated 
as the season. Lo! and behold! He no longer has 
to use the conservative colors. All is without rhyme 
or reason. The gaudy, the flashy, the dazzling, that 
burns the eye, all is embraced in that inclusive license 
called the Christmas window trim. 

This Mr. Hyde creates a condition of windows 
where Christmas shoppers get a dizzy eye and do not 
know where to turn for purchases. Hardly a single 
window offers an oasis where he or she can stop im- 
pelled by a window that offers a relaxed atmosphere. 
A window, where the Christmas spirit and not the 
Christmas clothing, get them to pause in front of and 
look at articles that stand out to be sold and not the 
window backgrounds. 


Before I go any further I want to pause and ex- 
plode that common fallacy, that the manufacturer of 
fabric display equipment caters wholly to the display- 
man. We do not cater to the displayman because the 
displayman as well as ourselves are under the same 
common control; the laws and principles of the neces- 
sities of the art of fine displays. In our staff of men, 
none can exist for a length of time unless they become 
addicts to the ideals of the profession they serve. 


Out of the difficulties of the Christmas display, we 
have created a set of fabrics to remove the problem 
of drunken windows. How many of the readers of 
this article know of that fabric called La Tapestrine? 
A cloth which does not resemble a cloth. A fabric 
which has the appearance of hammered metal. It can 
give you the perfect silver Christmas background. A 
silver effect, although it removes all glare, will supply 
a soft glow and irridescense. It has been used for 
unusual floor effects, backgrounds and in airbrushed 
designs for panels, by the leading chains throughout 
the country. The moderate cost and the ability to be 
washed and cleaned after installed, along with it being 


sunfast, places La Tapestrine in the reach of every 
displayman. 

Take Vello, with the appearance of a soft velvet 
which has taken the place of felt, when felt was too 
harsh or not practical for certain effects. It has a 
quiet cotton appearance that admirably shows contrast 
to touches of, green and silver or red and silver crepe 
tinsel cloth. — 

Due to demands for two-tone effects, we have 
brought out a fabric called crepe faille. It inculcates 
a feeling of Christmas, with changeable colors of sil- 
ver and red, or green combined with silver. A soft 
lustre that will modulate the harsh Christmas colors 
is not to be ignored. It has been used by department 
stores famous for their windows, for clinging drapes 
that come to the floor with puffing at the bottom lead- 
ing to some object displayed. 

Recognition of the principle that a background is 
simply to attract the eye and enhanse the product 
without being especially noticed gave birth to the jac- 
quard drapery cloth. This fabric with a mellow irri- 
descence has found a popularity with displaymen to 
the extent that its use finds no end. Any one of the 
readers that may have used it knows how well it will 
drape or stretch over panels; how its colors can com- 
bine into an appealing combination. The woven jac- 
quard design was brought from France after a long 
use on the continent. 

These efforts to give displaymen, facilities to meet 
their problems deserves no credit on our part. Ina 
larger sense, we consider ourselves displaymen for 
the displayman. That is our job. We simply want to 
remind him that the field for individual windows has 
by no means been covered. We try to reach the army 
of men that read this publication by mailing thou- 
sands of booklets showing him the “Prohibition” for 
drunken Christmas windows. In undertaking the 
vicissitudes of display work and in reaching the dis- 
playman with new ideas and suggestions, we remind 
him of an old adage of his art. “He who spends today 
boasting of yesterday’s creation will have nothing to 
show for tomorrow.” 





THREE DIMENSIONAL DISPLAYS 
The Depth-o-graph, which makes pictures stand out in a 
realistic manner showing the depth or third dimension, will 
be demonstrated at the New York Advertising Club this 
month. Striking displays have been made with this principle 
which was perfected a short time ago by Dr. Clarence Kanolt, 
formerly of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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The GEO. F. JONES CO. 


STARS 


PELs 


for Stores, Homes, Churches, Community 


Decorating, etc. 


0<—=00<——00<——0 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JEANNETTE, 
PA. 








a 
a Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 
213-15-17 W. 125th Street, N. Y. C. 











Note How 
Perfectly the 
Outer Sleeve 

Hangs 


Quickly 
Inserted! 
Easily 
Removed! 


“A well 
displayed coat 
is a suit 
half sold” 


SESS SS SSS SSS eee 


Enclosed find $ 


[ ] Pair Sleeve Forms, Nos. 1, 2: 3. 


[ ] Doz. Dickies, neckband or 
collar attached. 


for 


City 


ATT TITTLE 


This is the famous Good- 
man Patent Flexible Sleeve 
Form which has produced, 
as cuts Nos. 1 and 2 show: 
A perfect coat sleeve un- 
equalled by any heretofore. 
Cut No. 3 shows the com- 
plete shirt display with 
cuffs appearing on the out- 
side of the coat sleeves, 
enabling rapidity for dis- 
playing suits, topcoats and 
shirts. With the new 
Flexible Sleeve Form, the 
sleeves of both the shirt 
and the outer garment are 
made to hang in a per- 
fectly natural manner. 


Convince yourself by order- 

ing a sample pair of our 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Patent 
Flexible Sleeve Forms. 





“THE SLEEVE OF A HUNDRED SHAPES”’ 


FOR CLOTHING AND MEN’S WEAR DISPLAYS 


USED BY Accomplished 
Browning, King & Co. Only by the 
Rogers Peet & Co. Use of 
Abraham & Strauss Goodman 
Frederick Loesser Co. Flexible 


B. Altman & Co. 

A. Hearn & Son 

H.H. Butler Stores, Inc. 
Hecht Bros. 

Dobbs Co. 

Long’s Hat Stores 
Crawford Clothes 
Snyder Hat Stores 
Bamberger Dept. Stores 
“P & Q” Clothes Shops 
Bromley Stores, Inc. 
Kranz, Clothiers 

Ben Brooker Clothes 
“College Shop” 

“The Hub” 


Satisfy yourself! Try this 
test today. Terms: C. O. D. 
(F. 0. B. New York). 


Patent pending U. S. and other countries 


GOODMAN 


FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORM COMPANY 
Keystone Bidg., 217 West 125th St., Dept. D, New York City 





Telephone: Monument 4568 





Sleeve Forms 


No. 1 and 2—For 
Suits, Top, Over- 
Coats and Drapes. 
They are only 
$2.50 a Pair 


No. 3— Combina- 
tion Shirt Display 
for Suits, Top and 
Overcoats 
They are only 
$2.75 a Pair 








GOODMAN’S PERFECTED 
“DICKIES” 

or “Shirt Fronts that Dress Up Coat 

Fronts.” Made from Broadcloth 


with Neckband or Collar attached. 
Standard Model 14% 


$7.50 per Dozen 
LAST LONG—COST LITTLE! 
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NOTICE! 
BRISCHOGRAPH USERS 


Several requests have come asking if a special 
sharpness for special pictures may be secured. 
To sharpen any picture simply make a hole in 
a piece of cardboard, the size of a quarter, 


nickel or dime, and place over lens. 


This, of 


course, calls for increased wattage, depending 
entirely upon your picture. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio 



























for MODERN EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. 





Write for: 


e=) FREE 
Bulletins 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















DISPLAY 





Top: Shoe shop at the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 

designed by A. Roeder, display manager. Center: 

View of another Roeder interior, a travel coat shop. 

Bottom: View of the shop in which orders are taken 
for tailored coats. 


Opportunities 


(Continued from page 27) 


temperament to contend with, and unless they have a 
saving amount of business sense, intelligence and fore- 
sight, that temperament will spell their failure. The 
Divine Spark either goes out or consumes its possessor 
before he finds a way to direct it properly. 

Study the lives of the leading displaymen. You 
will find that many of them had the same problems 
that confront the window man in the smallest store. 
Very few of them became famous overnight. They 
fought hard, and they won. They deserve to be where 
they are now. Don’t pity yourself—don’t envy them— 
follow their example! 

One always has the tendency to poke fun at suc- 
cess stories. Cynics insist that all success is luck. 
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One can grant them that luck is an element in success, 
but the element of hard work so far overshadows it 
that it becomes almost negligible. One will admit 
that not every displayman can become a leader in his 
field. Not every young man can become a Thomas 
Edison. But ,it was Edison who said: “Genius i: 
1 per cent inspiration and 99 per cent perspiration.’ 
It is well-to remember that that 1 per cent of inspira. 
tion is important, tremendously important. You sim- 
ply must have that, you perhaps have, but are you 
willing to contribute the other 99 per cent of hard 
work? Or will you be forever content to sit looking 
at The Great from afar off and wishing for their 
opportunities ? 


On your answer depends almost entirely your 
chances for the future. I do not think that I am far 
wrong in saying that if you are willing to work, and 
if you do have one little spark of talent, you will some 
day be lucky. You will be recognized. 


The other day I approached the William H. Block 
& Co. Store in Indianapolis. I had heard much about 
A. Roeder’s displays, of his prize-winning in every 
contest of importance. A few days before a young 
displayman in a small department store in an Illinois 
town had told me that he could produce windows like 
Roeder’s if he had the money for windows that Roeder 
was allowed. I was not at the moment interested in 
Roeder’s rise to his present position, for I had a hunch 
that there must have been a time when he was not 
so very far removed from my young friend in IIlinois, 
but I had a hunch also that Roeder’s attitude at that 
time was not like that of my young frierd. 


What I was interested in was this: Was Roeder 
being given such extravagant sums for his attractive 
windows? Contrary to all of the talk about “Business 
is good—Let’s keep it good,” I knew for a fact that 
business this year has shown a marked decline, that 
stores large and small are making retrenchments, cut- 
ting down on all expenditures. 


So, I talked to Roeder and here is what I found. 
I learned that owing to the fact that business in In- 
dianapolis as business everywhere else has not been 
up to par for the last several months. displaymen 
have had to do more than their share in the fight for 
more business. 


“My budget this year,” said Roeder, “was cut ex- 
ceedingly low. I had to manage my fall displays 
without much expense. I knew that displaymen every- 
where were facing the same problem. To solve it re- 
quired several months of planning. I knew that there 
was a limit to the amount of new equipment I could 
obtain. 

“First, the idea of a circular window occurred to 
me. I had for a long time been desirous of having a 
window with no corners staring at you, but one with 
an arrangement that would bring you around to the 
merchandise and show you the article tliat the store 
wanted to sell. 

“Next, I had to take the material to be used into 
consideration. After much research work I chose 
black velvet. Black is always a very sate color for 
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backgrounds. It is neutral. It makes the goods them- 
selves stand out rather than the background. I found, 
] might say, that for some reason dispiavmen every- 
where seemed to be discarding it. I don’t know why. 
Perhaps they were looking for something new, but I 
doubt that they will find anything that is much better. 
Needing a large quantity of black velvet | first bought 
a bolt through our silk department. Several weeks 
later I bought two more. And during the following 
onth, another one. 


In the meantime I secured chrome plate rods for 
the front of my windows and ordered several inex- 
pensive colored metallic cat-tail pieces, 10 feet high, to 
help bring out the fall atmosphere that I had planned. 
\Vhile planning these fall windows I decided that at 
the same time I would design a modern shoe depart- 
ment with modern furniture for the interior of the 
store. I finally convinced the firm of the advisability 
of purchasing chrome metal tube furniture. I knew 
that this would make our furniture department an at- 
tractive and outstanding one, and I knew also that I 
could work this furniture into my windows with good 
effect from time to time. 

“IT mention this to show how and why a young 
displayman should be constantly on the watch for 
new ideas and new materials for his store, with the 
idea in mind of using them in some manner to pro- 
duce better windows. 

“The results of all of- my planning, I am glad to 
say, were pleasing, as I received many compliments 
and was told that some of my fall windows were the 
best I had ever produced. 

“What can be richer than a tapestry glass illumi- 
nated, black chiffon velvet and chrome plate metal, the 
three mediums that I chose for these displays?” 

Roeder advises all young displaymen to try to be 
original. “All good results,” he says, “require hard 
work, and your own store is the place to show im- 
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provement. Don’t wait for your next position, as too 
many displaymen do.” 

The new fall windows of the Wm. H. Block Co. are 
things of beauty and Roeder can well be proud of 
them. The series of windows in which cat-tails sug- 
gest the atmosphere are noteworthy examples of what 
can be done with little outlay. Each is circular ‘in 
design and constructed of black chiffon velvet evenly 
pleated. The top and bottom of each is finished with 
fluted wooden moulding painted black. Chrome plated 
pipes are fitted into a square niche which starts the 
circle. The extreme center background is built of 
illuminated tapestry glass with chrome tubes. Modern 
cat-tails are of brilliant metallic colors of fire red, 
browns and oranges. The new tube furniture assists 
in giving any merchandise shown a rich setting. These 
fall windows were used for children’s wear, women’s 
sport clothes, evening gowns, and many other types 
of merchandise. The new method of merchandising 
at the Wm. H. Block Co. calls for neat price cards 
in the windows. Contrary to the old idea that price 
turns away many customers these windows have re- 
sulted in direct sale of many garments. Fashion, of 
course, is stressed in each window. 


In introducing new Enna Jettick Shoes, Roeder 
designed a display to emphasize the name and sizes 
which are obtainable in this particular brand, sizes 
1 to 12. Strong positive colors of red, orange and 
vellow were blended from the center of this display. 
The entire window resulted in a startling flash and 
compelled attention. Another interesting window of 
Roeder’s was devoted to bags. Fifty-seven bags—no 
two alike—were shown in this display which was 
planned to stand each bag out individually. Great 
heaps of merchandise, Roeder will tell you, tends to 
lessen the good qualities of each bag and encourage 
the idea of cheap bags instead of cheap price. He 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Roeder’s attractive display of “Ripple 


Ray” shirts which proved a real sales-producer. 
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].A.D.M. News Briefs 


By J. W. FOLEY 


Executive Director, International Association of Display 
Men, 225 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The many friends of Fern L. Kettel, publicity director of 
The Lamson Co., Toledo, Ohio, will be pleased to learn of 
his recent election to the vice-presidency of that organization. 
Mr. Kettell has been an active I. A. D. M. member for many 
years. 





Emile Schmidt, I. A. D. M. president, announces that the 
executive committee will vote on the 1931 convention city 
during the next ten days. The opinions of the respective 
members of the senior committee have been received and 
analyzed and such information or opinions that might be of 
service to the executive committee will be placed before them 

~before the convention city vote is taken. 

A letter from Executive Committeeman William Schar- 
ninghausen advises that the display photograph exhibit sup- 
plied by the I. A. D. M. headquarters office provided one of 
the most interesting and instructive features at the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., during the days of September 
22, 23 and 24. Mr. Scharninghausen was chairman of the 
convention committee and official I. A. D. M. representative. 








It is, of course, an- unpleasant duty to persist in the plea 
for dues, yet there is no alternative when first requests are 
unheeded. Again we call upon all members whose dues are 
payable to take care of the matter promptly. The accom- 
plishments of the I. A. D. M. can only be in direct proportion 
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STAND<—S5.75 
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Slanting Top Card Stand 
1028—V-2 5%4” x 314”—2” stem 
Brass weighted base. Made in all larger sizes. New 
items include oblong garment racks. Send for our 
new supplement. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SON 


JACKSON, MICH., U.S. A. 
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WORLD 


to the degree in which its membership supports it. So—le:’s 
help the good cause along. 
. 





More than a thousand members were in receipt of a letier 
from the headquarters office last month and with which was 
enclosed a membership proposal form. This letter with en- 
closure comprises the inauguration of a great drive for new 
members and it is hoped that every I. A. D. M. man will 
cooperate in this campaign. Fill out the form and direct to 
your headquarters office. It will take but a few moments of 
your time but will assist your secretary materially. 





As chairman of the senior executive committee of the 
I. A. D. M., Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffa!o, 
N. Y., is cooperating with the secretary in the latest mem- 
bership drive. The first return of a questionnaire directed to 
more than one thousand members was made by Mr. Kieffer. 
He was always that way—enthusiastic, diligent, courteous. 





Miss Clara Von Huben, who became affiliated with the 
I. A. D. M. during the recent Chicago convention and who 
directed the display department for Hartman’s Furniture and 
Carpet Company’s forty-three stores, resigned that position 
recently to become associated with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, where L. S. Janes is in charge of display. 





Carl V. Haecker, display manager for Montgomery Ward 
& Co., president of the Chicago Display Mens Club and third 
vice-president of the I. A. D. M., announces that meetings of 
the Chicago Club will be resumed early in November. Mr. 
Haecker is now preparing a program that will provide many 
unusual features for the fall and winter meetings of the 
Chicago Club. 





Harold Gale, who resigned his position as display director 
for Baskin’s, Chicago, recently, is now in charge of displays 
for Lellewer’s Hat Stores, Inc., operating six units in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gale is a member of the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club and an energetic I. A. D. M. worker. 





Chicago Fall Openings 
(Continued from page 20) 

show graduated, but subdued colorings in the same curtain 
material. The settings in front of these curtained background 
sections are of odd design, massive in appearance and with 
oval lines. Tier-platforms of the same line appear as a part 
of the settings in these windows, and provide the uneven 
elevations needed for the display of gowns on mannikins, 
some of which are finished in a smoked-pearl tone and effect. 
The corner_window at State and Washington Streets has a 
background of flat-covered walls in gray with ornate square 
columns of conventional Egyptian design in aged silver finish. 
Similar ornamentation appears in other parts of the same 
widow. The graduated curtain background is repeated in a 
section of the rear of this window. Recessed display spaces 
in the side walls of this and most all other windows such as 
was first used last fall are one of the connecting elements. 
Four modern figures are posed in this window. Evening 
gowns are featured, two in black lace and black velvet and 
two of white satin. Each style is different but all are alike 
in length—just touching the floor. 





NEW SIEGEL ORGANIZATION ANNOUNCED 

An important announcement has been made of the new 
organization who will represent the Siegel mannequins and 
display figures from Paris, France. The new firm is Siegel 
New York, Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City, where a 
comprehensive collection of Siegel’s newest creations is now 
on exhibition. 

M. Siegel, who has been creating these figures for over 
fifty-five years and is known as one of the leading artists of 
the world in this sphere, is additionally pleased to announce 
that the general manager of his New York branch, which is 
headquarters for the entire United States, is Mr. Leonce 
Arnaud, former secretary of the French High Commission, 
which was located in New York City during the late war. 
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An example of a furniture display illuminated by lamps concealed behind the valance. 


ILLUMINATION 


Why People Buy Where the Lights are Bright 


By A. PAULUS 
Illununating Engineer, Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HE unsuccessful attempt of the spider to get 
the fly into his parlor by merely asking, as 
related in childhood fables, is an exact parallel 
of what happens when a merchant attempts 

to get customers in his store by asking without the aid 
of well-dressed and well-lighted windows. The fly 
knew he would lose his life just as the customer suspects 
he will lose some money—his “‘life’—if he buys goods 
whose quality he cannot see clearly. But when prod- 
ucts are gaily, openly and honestly displayed, desire is 
created in the heart of the customer, not to mention 
confidence, making him buy of his own will. 

Products sold by every merchant are subject to the 
rule that 87 per cent of all merchandise is sold through 
the medium of sight. When people see things they 
like, when the eye telegraphs the brain, ‘““Here’s some- 
thing,” they are more often induced to buy them. This 
is the fundamental reason back of the modern trend of 
manufacturing products in color—they catch the eye. 

Applied to clothing stores, grocery stores, hardware 
stores, or any kind of business establishment, this mer- 
chandising principle is best performed in the show 
window, for it is here that a customer sees the object 
he eventually buys. It has been estimated that the show 
window is worth 50 per cent of the rental cost of a 
store, because of the rapid and effortless sales it pre- 
cipitates through the medium of merchandise display. 
In fact, the United Cigar Stores, after a series of tests 
covering different periods of the year, and in various 
locations in different cities, estimate that the show win- 
dows in their stores are worth 70 per cent of rental 
cost in value of display space. Did you ever see one 


of these valuable windows dark during hours of traffic? 
Hardly, for a dark window is a blind sales clerk—will- 
ing but handicapped. 

The following quotation by the president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company clearly shows that they 
respect the merchandising power of show windows: 

“Our experience has proved that people buy where 
the lights are bright. We know positively that light 
not only attracts buyers, but actually sells goods. Next 
to our salesmen, light is our greatest selling force. 
That is why we have increased the wattage of our 
lamps and doubled our current consumption in the past 
seven years. ‘That is why proper lighting is an essen- 
tial consideration when we open a new store. We 
value our windows for advertising purposes at millions 
of dollars a year in sales. Without proper light our 
windows would be worth only a fraction of their pres- 
ent sales value, yet the cost of the lamps is so little in 
comparison with what they add.” 

It has been stated that though the feet go through 
the door, the show window is the true entrance to a 
store. It is here the attention is attracted and the mind 
enters. Therefore, the show window, utilized to full 
advantage as display area, will induce more prospective 
customers into the store and eventually effect more 
sales. 

Artificial light used for the lighting of show win- 
dows, even in the daytime, makes them more effective 
and causes more people to stop. Although the greatest 
use of show window lighting is at night, when it serves 
as the star which guides wise customers to buy, it is 
equally essential throughout the day for reducing win- 
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dow glass reflections and lengthening the number of 
hours a window can serve as a merchandising medium. 

Daylight reflections in the panes of show windows 
produce a special problem. Bright sunlight causes 
pedestrians, parked or passing vehicles and the fronts 
of stores across the street to be reflected in the show 
window, and makes it practically impossible to see the 
display without actually pressing one’s face against the 
pane. The use of artificial light is rapidly becoming 
the accepted method of combating this show window 
display evil. More intensity is: required to light the 
window by day than by night, but then there is a greater 
advantage, for the store is open to receive customers 
attracted by the window display. 

A series of show window lighting installations made 
made for different types of stores throughout the 
United States produced the following average figures: 


Per cent of passing 

Lighting increase pedestrians stopped 
1S: to =D S00 COIS so asics vec bes cececen 33 per cent 
15 to 100 foot candles. >. .... 265000500004 73 per cent 


One experiment in particular was made in a Chicago 
clothing store which had five poorly lighted show win- 
dows. One of these windows was relighted to an in- 
tensity recommended by good practice and for one day, 
between noon and midnight, 478 people stopped to view 
the display. During the same period the other four 
windows together attracted only 70 people, or an aver- 
age of 17% per window. 

Another modern show window lighting system for 
a jewelry store in a west coast city increased the num- 
ber of passersby attracted to the display from 17.5 to 
46.8 per cent. During the poorest night of the week, 
before the new lights were installed, only 10.3 per cent 
stopped, while the best night showed a count of 20.1 
per cent. Following the new installation, the poorest 
night showed 44.9 per cent stopping and the best night 
48.7 per cent. 

Good practice recommends that window lighting 
equipment should be mounted in the ceiling near the 
front pane. By recessing the reflectors in the ceiling 
they are concealed from the people viewing the display, 
even if they stand close to the window. A short curtain 
or pane of frosted or tinted glass arranged around the 
top of the window between the reflectors and the front 
pane would serve to give further concealment and check 
the glare which might reach the sidewalk. Such an 
improvement also gives additional color to the window 
in general and augments its outside appearance. Illu- 
mination of the show windows should be of such inten- 
sity that it makes the display visibly prominent in con- 
trast to show windows of adjacent stores. 

Passing from the general specifications for show 
window lighting, which is asumed to be common know- 
ledge among merchants, we come to newer methods 
and innovations used to give emphasis to window dis- 
plays. Floodlights and spots are rapidly gaining favor 
as the accepted method of singling out one particular 
article in a display. These units can be placed at any 
location in the window so long as they bathe the de- 
sired object in light of conspicuously high intensity. 
The flexibility of this kind of lighting also allows the 
use of shadows, which often add an artistic touch to 
the display. 
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Colored lighting for window displays, while still 
somewhat of an infant in the field of merchandising, 
is capable of powerful effects. Knowing the psycho- 
logical effect of color, the possibilities of colored light 
from fioods or spots are unlimited. Colored objecis 
can be made to appear more vivid when bathed in light 
of the same color, while polished articles can be given 
a rainbow sparkle by the application of numerous 
colored lights. Further still, colored light, by conform- 
ing to nature’s seasonal tints, gives added merchandis- 
ing flavor to window displays without informing pro- 
spective customers of the decoy. For instance, the reds, 
oranges, yellows and browns, as warm colors, can be 
used for the display of toasters, irons, percolators, heat- 
ing pads, winter clothes and kitchen utensils, while the 
blues and greens, as cold colors, can advantageously be 
used for the display of refrigerators, electric fans, 
summer clothes, etc. This is a means of adding empha- 
sis to window display. 

Some information regarding the mixing and blend- 
ing of colors is helpful in the application of light to 
window displays. The subtractive method of mixed 
colored light recalls the schoolday method with the paint 
box containing red, yellow and blue. Here red and 
blue gave purple, yellow and blue gave green, and red 
and yellow gave orange. This is subtractive mixing; 
thus, blue and yellow, when mixed, reflect only the one 
color, green, which they both have in common, and sub- 
tract all other color rays. These three primary colors 
of the paint box are the primary pigment colors used 
by the artist, and when mixed together produce a muddy 
looking color, a cross between black and dark brown. 
If these primary colors were true pigments they would 
be purple, yellow and blue-green, which, if mixed, 
would produce the perfect black. 


In the use of colored light for show window adver- 
tising, however, it is necessary to make an increasing 
use of colored light. Here the principle is entirely 
different, and is known as the additive method. Just 
as a ray of light can be dispersed into a rainbow by 
means of a prism, so the primary light colors can be, 
conversely, combined to produce white or clear light. 
Red, green and blue are the primary light colors. When 
mixed by adding one to the other, red and green give 
yellow, red and blue give purple, and blue and green 
give blue-green. If all three are added together, they 
produce white or clear light. 

There are three methods of employing color in show 
windows: First, fiooding the window with one vivid 
color; second, mobile color; and third and best, ‘‘color 
tone.”” In the first method the entire window is illumi- 
nated with one color, and in most cases does ‘nothing 
to enhance the appearance of a display. While still a 
novelty it will attract attention, but if no discretion is 
used the best merchants will soon discard it. The 
second scheme will be spectacular, drawing consider- 
able attention. Alternating vivid hues such as red and 
green, amber and blue, etc., will produce startling 
changes in the appearance of the goods, even giving 
apparent motion to the goods displayed. Both of these 
methods are spectacular novelties, although probably of 
limited duration. 

In the third application, “color tone,” lies wonder- 
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ful possibilities for the merchant. Color screen or caps 
of the proper colors should be installed after the win- 
dow is trimmed in order to accumulate the predominat- 
inv colors. For example, a window display of evening 
gowns may consist of garments of several different hues. 
To show each to its best advantage, flood the window 
with clear light and attach color mediums to the units 
oj nosite the principal objects using the same color as 
the merchandise itself. When there is one predomi- 
nating color, as in a display of pink lingerie or a win- 
dew filled with blue shirts, a slight touch of red light 
in the former and blue in the latter instance will give 
a richer, more appealing appearance to the goods. 
Sometimes color devices on one or two units will be 
suifcient. If. properly used, the observer will not be 
conscious that color is employed, but he will realize 
that the merchandise looks particularly attractive. The 
difference in the appearance of a window with clear or 
unmodified light, compared to the same display with 
color, is surprising. 

A summation of the things better light does for 
stores in general, but which very appropriately applies 
to show windows as well, is: 


1. Adds attractiveness and value to the merchandise. 


2. Permits closer and more accurate inspection of 
goods, thereby cutting down the returns and exchanges. 


3. Creates an impression of up-to-dateness, clean- 
ness and neatness. 


4. Creates an atmosphere of cheerfulness that makes 
for congeniality and courtesy on the part of the sales- 
people. 

5. Saves rent for the store in the middle of the 
block by enabling it to compete with the corner store. 


6. Attracts trade from the poorly lighted store. 


7. Makes it possible to use effectively every foot of 
floor space by eliminating dingy corners. 


8. Brings out the true color and texture of the 
goods, 

9. Doubles the attractiveness and sales power of 
display windows. 


10. Pays for itself many times over by selling more 
goods. 


Proper show window lighting, as an advanced form 
of modern merchandising for the merchant, is essential 
to the sale of his stock. It gives life and movement to 
his displays, and, if they are changed often and regu- 
larly, the use of bright, colored and moving lights will 
make them more attractive to the money-spending 
people, who are constantly alert and responsive to some- 
thing new. 





FRANKENTHAL JUDGES CONTEST WINDOWS 


Herman Frankenthal, dean of the display profession and 
display manager, B. Altman & Co., New York City, has again 
been appointed chief judge of the fall opening displays in 
Weterbury, Conn., which were held on September 16, 17 and 
18. under the auspices of the Waterbury Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Frankenthal was selected for this signal honor 
las year and his efforts and whole-hearted attention to the 
Judging, won him the coveted position again. The dean, who 
IS :ust as spry as many a youngster, confided recently that he 
hal just celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday. 
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RAINBOW FELTS 


A new material for window displays of unusual 
beauty. Manufactured in a wide variety of two- 
tone color effects which will harmonize with 
any desired color scheme. Rainbow Felts are 
easy to handle, adaptable to many shapes 
and treatments, and will retain their “newness” 
longer than ordinary display materials. Espe- 
cially suited for 


Backgrounds Cutouts 
Floor Coverings Shams 
Counter Coverings Panels 
Appliques Easels 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Sample swatches and prices of these new 
Rainbow Felts sent upon request. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Felts 
99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


MILLS: Mittsury, Mass., Jackson, Micu., 
Mipptevitte, N. Y., Jonnson City, N. Y. 
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~Men’s Wear 


By RALPH SPENCE 
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EN’S wear displays with the 
proper masculine touch look 
easy, but many displaymen 
will talk at great length 

about the difficulty. Simplicity and 
strength are the prime requisites for 
such windows, but it must be remem- 
bered that mere man is not unsuscep- 
tible to beauty. If he sees something in 
a window that he thinks will improve 
his personal appearance it will not 
take him long to make up his mind to 
buy. Barbers will tell you that the 
majority of men are more vain than 
women about their looks. The appeal 
to a man’s vanity, however, must be 
made carefully. Nearly every man 
will deny that he is proud of his 
appearance. He thinks there is some- 
thing unmanly about handsomeness. 
But he will boast about his strength 
and ruggedness. 

Examples of men’s wear displays 
reproduced on this page show a thor- 
ough knowledge of the male psy- 
chology. There are no_ rosebuds, 
flowers or ribbons, but the arrange- 
ment of good merchandise and color 
choice is such that an effect of beauty 
is achieved that will be appreciated 
by every passerby. These displays 
cause the prospective man customer 
to give serious thought to his appear- 
ance. 

The valance in the trim of Truly War- 
ner hats is of a tan color and the floor is 
in tan felt. Scenic panels are in forest 
colors with backdrops of a brown ma- 
terial on which are a few fall oak leaves. 
The cards are of tan paper with brown 
lettering. This color scheme is always 
effective in a men’s wear window. Men’s 
clothing and ties are featured in the next 
display which is by R. A. Minear, display 
manager, Geo. H. Wright Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. There is a virile note about 
the window and it has-a strong sales 
appeal as well as excellent appearance. 
The other windows show two methods of 
handling shirts. One appeared at Straw- 
bridge and Clothier’s, Philadelphia, and 
the other at Jacob Reeds’, New York. 


Top: Hat trim designed by the Truly 
Warner studios, New York. Upper 
center: Clothing display by R, <1. 
Minear, Huntington, W.Va. Lower 
center: Shirt window of Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s, Philadelphia. Bottom: 
Recent display of shirts at Jacob 
Reed’s, New York. 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


246 EIGHTH AVENUE 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessor-es 


1440 BROADWAY 





DAVID HAMBERGER 


Floral Embellishments, Decorative 
Display Novelties, Foreign and Domestic 


1225 Broadway (30th St.) 








MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
MOREL MFG. CO., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 
Velvet Fixtures for Window and Interior 
Display 


38 W. 32nd St., at Broadway 



















Were You Speaking of 


“Problems? 


Every Displayman Has Plenty 


By EDWARD WALDORF 
Display Manager, J. T. Rowland & Son, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE problems of a young displayman are 
many and varied. It is my opinion that the 
most important is chain store competition. 
The chain stores, for the most part, display 

cheap merchandise in large quantities, with little or no 
regard to taste. If you are to compete with them at 
all you find it necessary to display similar merchan- 
dise, and your problem is how to arrange it attrac- 
tively so that it will have some appeal. I have always 
believed that this type of work is really an art. Any- 
one can't be a success at display work. It takes some 
natural ability and plenty of hard work. 


I find that the displays where simplicity is accen- 
tuated are more successful than windows where mer- 
chandise is crowded in. It is very evident that if you 
take two or three coats, arrange them attractively, with 
appropriate background, and smart accessories, that 
there will be more of an increase in the sales in your 
ready-to-wear department than if you had devoted the 
window entirely to coats. 


I think there are a number of window trimmers in 
small stores who are greatly handicapped by lack of 
proper display material. This is very discouraging, 
because in most cases the success of a display depends 
upon the background. I design and make all of the 
backgrounds for my displays. If you keep a constant 
watch on the larger stores for ideas, you will find 
that this is really quite simple, and before long you 
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This window by Edward Waldorf won first prize in a national Spur Tie contest last year. 
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Waldorf’s display of Publix shirts—a prize winner in 
a New York contest. 


will be planning backgrounds that will harmonize with 
your own windows. I always try to design my show 
cards to be as much like the background as possible. 
A great deal of attention should be paid to the color 
of show cards. They are very apt to strike a dis- 
cordant note in the whole display unless good taste 
is used. 

An accompanying illustration shows a window of 
mine that won first prize in the National Spur Tie 
Contest last year. I found this window more diff- 
cult than I expected it to be. My chief problem in 
this display was to keep it from looking crowded. I 
used our large center display window, as one of the 
rules of the contest specified that it was to be an en- 
semble display. I was greatly handicapped by lack 
of proper display material at the time, and had to 
manage without forms. I was also confronted with 
the problem of spacing and angles. At first I was 
somewhat at a loss to know what to use to convey the 
spotlight idea. In order to make the display effective 
this was necessary. After no little debating I hit upon 
the idea of using a lot of soft white material, pulling 
it down very tightly to the center of the sign from 
either side. The effect, while not startling managed 
to convey the idea of a spotlight. 

The Publix shirt display reproduced herewith won 
second prize in a contest held in New York State last 
year. This was the first contest I had ever entered 
and I was much elated at my good fortune. 
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Imitation Tile for Walls 


By GEO. L. LINCOLN 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 


ev*HE builder of a display room often wishes to employ a 
i colorful wall tile, but on procuring prices finds that the 
cost will exceed the amount appropriated. His problem is 
scived by an imitation tile consisting of enamel applied to 
zine sheets by a secret process. The sheet tile is known as 
chromite. One method of detecting whether you have the 
simon-pure article is to bend a corner of the sheet back and 
forth. If chromite, the enamel will not crack or chip. Nor 
will it be affected by heat, steam or moisture, the United 
Siates Gypsum Co., before making it a standard part of its 
line, having subjected it to severe tests extending over a 
period of several months. 

By no means new is the idea of imitating clay tile by 
imposing enamel on metal. For many years such a material 
was imported from Europe, and it sold in creditable quanti- 
ties, despite several shortcomings. Realizing the field for 
such a product without imperfections, the makers of chromite 





Applying a sheet of Chromite imitation tile to a 
plain wall. 


called in the enamel experts. For many months but little 
progress was made, but when the experts finally did get on 
the right track, a sheet tile was produced which far exceeded 
expectations. 

For example, the new sheet tile is so durable that any blow 
which would dent it, if the tile is properly backed, is said to 
be sufficient to crack clay tile. Then, too, repairing a dam- 
aged spot is a simple matter, it merely entailing the replace- 
ment of the sheet. ; 

Chromite comes in standard-size sheets, each four tile 
wide and six tile high. The tile are four inches square. 
There are also chair rail channels, to be applied over wood 
or plaster board strips, and flat strips, and ornamental dia- 
mond borders; so that the displayman has all the decorative 
freedom that he has with tile. 

Colors are actual reproductions of high grade ornamental 

tile. By a lithographic process any effect can be transferred 

to the enamel surface, so that chromite possesses all the rich 

colors, including all the delicate high-lights which give clay 
(Continued on page 48) 
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MACY’S 


BLOOMINGDALE’S| 


... these two great stores 


have recently adopted the Triplex Price Card 
Frame System on a store-wide basis. 

The improvement in general appearance; 
the economy of materials and labor; the abil- 
ity to make all price-changes right in a selling 
department, and with less time and effort than 
it requires to write out a requisition; the 
elimination of flurry and confusion— these 
and other cogent reasons moved these 
merchandising leaders to standardize on 
Triplex Frames. 

And the interesting thing about the whole 
business is that this system is just as valuable 
—just as applicable—to a small shop as to 


these huge establishments. 


Executives and Display Managers: 


Give us a count of your present price card 
frames, classified according to size, and 
we will show you an actual proposition for 
comparison. 

Upon request we will also furnish you with 
two interesting forms with which you can 
readily ascertain: (1) The total cost of oper- 
ating your cardwriting department last year. 
(2) The quality of service which your card- 
writing department is now rendering your 
selling departments. 


Economy «+ Speed + Distinction 





























CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 


22 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Where Can I Get 


cAN IDEA? 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
Display Manager, The Bon Marche, Seattle 
(An Address at the P. C. A. D. M. Convention) 


HE biggest problem every displayman faces is— 

Where can I find an idea, or how can I keep my 

display from being dull and uninteresting? Most 

displaymen have already mastered the problem of 

how to handle merchandise; that is, the dressing of forms, 

draping, or putting shirts on boards. With the problem of 

layout or arrangement of merchandise, displaymen become 

more skillful through practice and observation of what others 
are doing. 

It’s right here where most displaymen stop learning. They 
feel now they know all about display just because they can 
handle merchandise and lay out a window. They will not 
make an effort to get an idea into that window because they 
might have to think. And if you don’t believe what I’m say- 
ing, look the windows over in this town or any other town 
and you will see a lack of ideas—yes, and we have some in 
our store, too. 

I wish to talk to the fellow who is interested enough in 
his job to be always thinking of where he can find an idea, 
or how he can keep his display from being uninteresting and 
dull. That’s the problem about which I am going to try to 
tell you. 

WHERE CAN I GET AN IDEA? Most displaymen, 
when they look for ideas, think about decorations. Decora- 
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Wm. Scharninghausen’s 
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display of pastel crepes—Key Window No. 3 at the Seattle. convention. 
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tions are important and have their place in windows to help 
make them more attractive. But the displayman must not 
think that a decoration is an idea. Decorations help express 
ideas. 

When we think of the source of ideas, naturally we all 
think of travel, books, other store windows, trade papers, 
conventions, manufacturers’ exhibits—there’s a beautiful one 
on the second floor of this hotel—the movies, and contacts 
with other displaymen. These sources are all good. But I 
have found that the most effective place to look for an idea 
is the merchandise itself. Some people don’t know how to 
look at their merchandise for ideas. They can look at it all 
day and do not see anything. 

I find I can discover a lot of ideas about any article by 
asking questions. Somebody has said that the inquiring 
mind is the wide awake mind-—there’s an idea that’s worth 
thinking about. Ask questions about an article and you'll 
be surprised at the amount of information it will suggest. I 
find it pays to ask questions systematically. Here is a list I 
ask about any or all merchandise. I commend it to you. I 
believe that in almost any case you will be able to find a 
wonderful idea among the answers to these questions. Here 
is the list: 

. What is the history or the origin of this merchandise? 
. What are its uses and possibilities? 

. At what seasons or time can it be used? 

. On what occasions can it be used? 

. What accessories can be used with this merchandise? 

Let’s ask these questions about some article of merchan- 
dise that we have to put in the window. To make it concrete, 
let’s take crepe silk for example. What is its history and 
origin? The question immediately suggests silk worms, mul- 
berry leaves, butterflies, China, the splendor of palaces and 
the romance of kings and queens. Any number of settings 
can be built from these ideas. 

Second—What are its uses and possibilities? That makes 
us think of dresses, underwear, blouses, lining in coats, etc. 

The third question—-What seasons or time can it be used? 
And we find it is good twelve months; of the year. There’s a 
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real idea. It has selling power; actual experience has proved 
it to be a volume getter. t 

Fourth—For what occasions can it be used? This ques- 
tion reminds us of realistic settings. If the colors of our 
crepe silk are light we think of evening wear. If the colors 
are dark, we think of daytime wear and afternoon tea. 

The fifth guestion—What accessories go with it? And 
you think of patterns, and if you know your fashions you 
will select the right shoe, hosiery, bag and hat for at least 
one color if it’s in the daytime shades. 

Now we have five answers—five ideas for our window 
display. A good window can be built on any one of them. 
That shows you how easy it is to find an idea by the question 
and answer method. To make these ideas practical, try and 
present them in a way that is different—use showmanship. 
Try and dramatize one or two of these ideas. Reproduced 
here is a window based on questions. 

Question No. 2—What are its uses and _ possibilities? 
This brought up the idea of making dresses, which suggested 
a made-up dress. But looking for a way to present it differ- 
ently brought up the idea of the McCall transfer, which 
suggested the idea of having it made life size. This way we 
got the idea over of made-up dresses—it beats draping a 
figure. 

And question No. 4+—For what occasions can it be used? 
This brought to our attention that we had colors suitable 
for evening and daytime wear, so we divided them. 

The fifth question—What accessories go with it? This 
suggested that we select one of the daytime colors and check 
back to our fashion chart to find the correct accessories. 





This idea was used in our silk week display last spring. 
We had sixteen of these screens made, a different screen for 
each occasion displaying the silk appropriate for that occa- 
sion—for example, sportswear to evening gowns. You will 
notice that the copy on the sign answers the questions for 
what occasions and for what uses and possibilities flat crepe 
silk is adaptable. The idea for this window grew out of 
asking questions. 

In developing ideas, the same questions can be asked of 
any merchandise you have in mind, like shoes, rugs, drape- 
ries, furniture, bathing suits, and other merchandise. 

Now I want to show you how these questions have sug- 
gested some of the displays that I have seen answering some 
of these questions. 

For example: Stix, Baer & Fuller in St. Louis had a 
men’s straw hat display. The background was a drop with a 
painting to represent the five months of the year—May, June, 
July, August and September, answering the question—What 
seasons or time can a straw hat be worn? Your answer is 
five months’ wear for a straw hat. 

The Bon Marche straw hat display idea was built by ask- 
ing the questions—On what occasions may it be worn? Our 
screen in back of the window had small circle paintings, each 
one suggesting an occasion such as at the baseball game, on 
the links, on the beach, on business, motoring, yachting, and 
at the country club. The copy for the window card read, 
“Smart wherever the sun shines.” 

These questions will help you develop your copy for win- 
dow cards. 

A very successful bathing suit display gotten up by one 
of the manufacturers of bathing suits was sent around to 
all the leading department stores. It was based on the ques- 
tion—What is its history and development? This display 
showed the bathing suit of 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and the latest 
one-piece bathing suit of 1930. Crowds were around this 
display. 

Lord & Taylor’s in New York had a bathing suit display 
with a screen in back showing a painting of grandmother at 
Coney Island in her bathing suit years ago; in front of this 
screen was a figure in a 1930 one-piece bathing suit. 

Macy’s had a display promoting their $37.50 men’s suits. 
This display had four panels in back of the window. Each 
panel had cut out letters reading—golf, business, afternoon, 
aud evening. In front of each panel was a suit for the occa- 
sion. This display answers the questions—What are its uses 
and for what occasioris can it be worn? 
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This same idea may be applied to shoes and men’s shirts, 
or to draperies, by asking the question—What is the archi- 
tecture of the home where these draperies are to be used? 
Spanish or early American, and so forth. Or in planning a 
rug display, when you ask the question—What are its uses? 
You think of the room in which it is to be used—bedroom, 
living room, dining room, or drawing room. Window displays 
that have ideas have been great educators of good taste in the 
home and in wearing apparel. Windows with ideas have 
created many new wants. They have been powerful sales 
producers. Window ideas have made stores interesting and 
have built good-will, because they have been tied-in with the 
needs and interests of the people. How to put a real selling 
idea into a display cannot be taught—it must be learned. All 
I can do is to tell you how to go about it. But you must 
acquire it by your own efforts. Ideas that sell, that create 
interest in the merchandise, are the main stock in trade of 
the professional displayman. 

And as you go about inspecting show windows you will 
notice the merchandise is being very well handled by the 
displaymen. But if you go about inspecting show windows 
for ideas you will notice that most windows are dull and 
uninteresting because they lack ideas. The displayman was 
too lazy perhaps to analyze his merchandise for the interest- 
ing points and that is the reason so many displays are just 
another window trim. 

Let us not be satisfied with just another window trim that 
perhaps any ambitious fixture boy can learn to do after a 
few hours instruction in handling merchandise. 

Let us learn to look upon ourselves not as mere handlers 
of merchandise and fixtures. 

But let us make our profession our pride. 

Let’s put a real selling idea into every display we make 

Let’s be self-starters. Let’s be thinkers. 

Let’s be more daring in using our IDEAS. 

For the day that we displaymen put forth more thought 
behind our plateglass and tie-in more definitely with the pro- 
motion of merchandise—that day will mark the advance of 
the business world another notch. 
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“ART IN ‘DISPLAY 


Its Relation to Art in Other Types of Advertising 


By HARRY DAVENPORT 


Merchandsing Counsel, Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 
(From an Address to the Seattle Display Men’s Club) 


ET us define art. According to Mr. Webster, 
the world’s greatest playmate of words, art 
is the systematic application of knowledge or 
skill in effecting a desired result. Then he 

Says it another way and defines art as the application 
of skill and taste to production according to esthetic 
principles. Then, just to make sure that we realize 
that art has nothing whatever to do with flitting about 
in the clouds, he goes a step farther to explain that art 
also may be an occupation or a business requiring the 
application of knowledge, skill and taste to whatever 
we are doing. Art is the application of knowledge, skill 
and taste to whatever we are doing, and any occupation 
requiring the application of knowledge, skill and taste 
is art. 

If Brother Webster means what he says, art has, or 
should have, everything to do with advertising and dis- 
play. Advertising and display are arts for the retail 
store. They are the arts of getting business—the arts 
of influencing human minds so that they will react 
favorably towards our stores. We can draw a sign of 
relief that we do not have to be interested in art for 
art’s sake alone, but in art for business—art that is 
practical and not a dream—art that is business, not 
bubbles. 

Carl Gibson, vice-president of the Standard Cor- 
poration of Chicago, in an address made at the Chicago 
Retail Institute in Chicago several months ago, sounded 
this warning to retail advertising, display and merchan- 
dising men and women: 

“Through our universities, high schools, public 
schools, books, magazines, art museums, the radio and 
travel, we have steadily gone forward. I want to warn 
you advertising men and women that the next ten or 
fifteen years in America is likely to bring about a re- 
naissance. I use the word ‘warn’ advisedly. I want to 
tell you something which, unless I miss my guess, is 
going to startle some of you. 

“T want to tell you about a movement which, as 
soon as it becomes nation wide in scope, is going to 
sweep thousands of advertising managers out of jobs 
and thousands of retail stores out of existence in the 
next twenty years unless those advertising men and 
those stores keep pace with the movement. 

“We all know that, all over the United States, for- 
ward looking educators are constantly experimenting 
with new courses of instruction, and that as soon as 
one of these courses becomes feasible and worth while 
it is gradually adopted by thousands of other schools all 
over the United States. In some of our large cities 
today there are primary schools——not even high schools, 





mind you, just primary schools—which are using witi 
startling success a course of instruction which within 
years—maybe ten years, I don’t know—is likely to 
result in a nation-wide appreciation of art which will 
make it suicidal for some of the present-day standards 
of advertising and merchandising to continue. 

“This course is called “Art Appreciation.” The 
very imagination that went into the choice of that name 
portends great things. In this course, little children 
from eight to twelve years old are being given the most 
unique education in appreciation of the art element in 
life ever attempted in this country. What do you sup- 
pose are the text-books they use? The text-books 
are the buildings which contain their class rooms, the 
public books, magazines, national advertising, news- 
paper advertising. Did you ever hear of anything of 
the sort? I wish it were possible for me to present 
you through stereopticon slides on the screen the pages 
from the note book of a little twelve-year-old girl who 
is the daughter of a friend of mine in the east. She is 
taking this course. She knows how to analyze the 
colors of the spectrum and explain the primary and 


binary colors. She knows what complementary colors 


are and how they are formed. She knows all about the 
color triads. She knows good taste and bad taste in 
color selection. She knows about balance and propor- 
tions between lines and space areas. She knows the 
difference between bi-symmetrical balance and occult 
balance. She knows how to analyze one of your ads 
or displays and point out wherein it is poorly and well 
balanced. She knows something of costume designing, 
style silhouette. Some store’s advertising is going to 
ask her to buy that store’s goods before a great many 
years. In her notebook I saw retail ads analyzed and 
discussed in a way that would startle some of. you pro- 
fessional advertising people. 

“She is being taught the fundamentals of architec- 
ture and interior decoration, the appreciation of good 
furniture and the intelligent placing of furniture within 
a room. 

“The most natural thing in the world about this 
whole course is that the children are tremendously 
enthusiastic about it, because their text-book is life 
itself and the creations of man. They are getting a 
broad appreciation of the art influence in life that is 
bound to make them veritable connoisseurs of good 
merchandise and good advertising a few years from 
now, when they are asked to become patrons of some 
store. 

“Can’t you see where a movement of this sort might 
lead? Did you ever hear of anything so sane, so rea- 
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sonable and so feasible as this, which may rapidly 
become nation wide in its scope? Ten or fifteen years 
from now, just as sure as we are in this room, art 
appreciation and art practice are going to be so incul- 
cated into the minds of millions of school children 
tiroughout the country that it is going to challenge us 
t» keep pace with them. Even though this may catch 
some Of us napping and find some of our stores unpre- 
pared, it is going to be one of the most beneficial things 
tiat ever happened to American merchants, because it 
it is going to mean that worthy stores will assume their 
rightful places in their respective communities as the 
leaders of the public, as champions of good taste in 
the home and in our daily lives.” 

I am not a displayman, and I would not be so pre- 
sumptuous as to try to tell you people anything new or 
important about it—I can just give you a few of my 
impressions about the show window and interior dis- 
play and decoration that I have gained through close 
contact with hundreds of department and specialty shop 
stores throughout the country. 


The old-time window trimmer who fussed around 
with rococo backgrounds, complained about the lack of 
T-stands and got into plentiful fights with buyers is 
gone. The window trimmer has come of age. He has, 
through years of hard work, achieved a mark of im- 
portance and dignity in the retail picture. No longer 
is he looked upon as a sort of stage props man— 
“a clever fellow, but he doesn’t know a thing about 
merchandise,” as the buyers used to say—a fellow 
whose workroom was usually a dingy whole that could 
be utilized for nothing else—a fellow who had to stand 
the gaff from the boss, the buyers and the advertising 
man, 

Today he is the displayman. He stands on his own 
legs. He knows something about modern art, fashion 
coordination and merchandising. He knows something 
about architecture, pictorial decoration. He knows 
about lighting, backgrounds, show cards. He knows 
how to dramatize merchandise. He knows how to build 
windows that will sell and windows that will create 
prestige. He is a showman, displayman, interior deco- 
rator and merchandiser rolled into one. 


I have been in many advertising jobs where I had 
supervision over the display department. In many 
stores today this method still persists. I, personally, do 
not believe in that method, any more than I would 
believe that it was sound for the display department to 
supervise the advertising department. Advertising art 
is one thing. The art of display is quite another thing, 
and, although they should work closely together for the 
good of the whole store, the display department, I am 
inclined to believe, should stand on ‘its own legs. 

I have seen stores where the displayman’s life was 
made miserable because he was restrained by the adver- 
tising department or the merchandising department 
fiom working out his own ideas. 

In such stores as Joseph Horne’s, Pittsburgh; Hud- 
scn’s, Detroit; Marshall Field, Chicago, where the dis- 
playman is a figure of importance in the store, a man 
w0 is able to go ahead and do things, in these stores 
the windows are outstanding. Displaymen who are 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Mannequin Model 149 


Imported mannequin models are styled 
to show the latest in wearing apparel 
correctly. Perfect in poise, fashion- 
able in appearance, they display 
merchandise naturally and effectively. 


There are many ideas and designs 
new for merchandise---metal 
and wood combinations --- styled 
correctly for proper display. 








DISPLAY FIXTURES FOR SMALL WEAR 
HANDKERCHIEFS, COSMETICS, GLOVES 
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Creating the Window That Sells 


Keen Competition and Changing Business Methods Rout the Old 
Attitude of “Any-old-thing-will-do”; Displayman Must Be 
An Authority on Merchandising 


By HARRY SCHOENLAUB 


Display Department, Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati, O/uo 


RICE! Style! Quality! These are the prin- 

cipal points of interest in all merchandise. 

At such a critical time when competition is 

continuing to grow keener, the display man is 

being confronted with more new and difficult problems 

"every day. His window displays must sell merchan- 

dise, for after all, are they not considered the eyes, 

the center of all criticism, and the point of interest 

in any type of store? Regretful to say, too often 

have they been overlooked (or “just any old thing will 

do’’) objects in the minds of the officials, but today they 

are being put to an extra duty. They must sell more 
merchandise. 

One often wonders what shall it be—to exploit a 
sale of less expensive goods, or to continue showing 
the better type of goods. We have tried an idea 
on this basis: Isn’t every store displaying a more or 





less mixed showing of different. priced goods? There 
must be a potential market for better merchandise, 
and we have proved to ourselves that there is, aid 
always will be. 

In the accompanying displays we are showing all 
new fall merchandise, which with some certain idea 
expresses the utmost in style and quality. In our bag 
exhibit, we show a mannequin, who has just returned 
from abroad, carrying a smart black leather bag of 
English design. While these bags are all prices from 
$2.95 to $25.00, the Leather Goods Buyer, has kept 
a record of this particular showing and her records 
show that this display has helped her to convert a very 
good portion of her sales to better imported bags, 
proving that if displayed, the beter grade items can 
be sold if they are put where the general public can 
see them. These bags were of the very latest design 





Four windows by Harry Schoenlaub. Upper left: Display of shirts and ties that sold large numbers of 
both. Upper right: Showing of leather bags in a new fall design. Lower left: Window of sports wear 


blouses which suggests proper method of wear. 





Lower right: Display of various types of women’s gloves. 
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and style, imported with a new fall line of bags. 


In our glove display we have shown a framed 
chart, black velvet covered, divided into four groups, 
such as a group for each of the following: TAI- 
LORED GLOVES FOR TAILORED WEAR, 
Gi.OVES FOR AFTERNOON WEAR, GLOVES 
FOR STRICTLY EVENING WEAR, and FANCY 
GiL.OVES FOR FANCY DRESSES FULL AT 
THE SLEEVES. No price was mentioned as the 
Glove Buyer desired to show all new fall styled gloves, 
which varied in prices from $1.98 to $12.50 the pair. 
This particular window was very effective as the dis- 
play idea showed the customer which pair of gloves 
was styled right for different types of dresses, and 
different occasions. All too often does a customer see 
a pair of gloves, not knowing exactly for what occa- 
sion they were designed, slightly inclined to that: “Oh, 
well, I guess I’ll drop in later sometime and find out” 
attitude, whereas, if she is told by a means of proper 
display she maybe a prospect. 

Great pains are taken in our store to see that all 
merchandise, to put in displays, are the latest styles 
and creations, as women never grow weary or tired of 
looking at new styles. In our men’s haberdashery 
shop, we have recently made a survey of the stock of 
shirts and decided to try a novel plan. In one of our 
windows we had a showing of less expensive shirts, 
and in another window—the one illustrated—was a 
display of new shirts for fall, with a particular type 
of tie, that was, “just the tie for that shirt.” A record 
was kept on the sales of these shirts, and the better 
shirts took the lead on the sales by a two-to-one margin. 
The buyer has been buying all shirts in groups with a 
particular type tie that harmonizes perfectly with the 
shirt and his shirt sales have been climbing up right 
along. This proves that the public always wants a 
little extra service, for instance, in selecting the right 
tie, and they are willing to pay for it. 


In the blouse exhibit we are showing wool lace 
blouses, the newest fall creation, and we suggest how 
to wear it properly, by displaying the correct accessories 
and suit. The sportswear buyer has just received these 
and wished to be the first in town to display them, 
and as a result has found her sales on them very satis- 
fying. After all, that’s what counts, in display work. 


While it is up to the displayman to furnish ideas, 
and displays, it is also his responsibility to find out 
if these displays are selling merchandise. If he does 
this, he is and will continue to be looked upon as an 
authority on merchandising and decorating, if not, he 
remains just a “window-trimmer.” As we all know 
business is changing to new ideas, and new methods— 
so must we be guided to “get up on the band wagon,” 
with new displays. 


Ever so often a window in some particular store 
is outstanding and really is a work of art, but alas, 
ever so often it does not have the sales power that a 
sinipler and less complicated display would have. The 
merchandise manager at Alms & Doepke’s has kept 
buvers and display department working and cooperat- 
In: to such an extent that we are proud of the results 
we have been receiving from this action. 
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pS DISPLAY FABRICS 


“Buy the Modern Way DIRECT” 


Fabrics that will create new 
Holiday sales. 

Colorful effects accomplished, 
that are bound to give 
you real selling windows. 


FOR SAMPLES, WRITE OR CALL ON US! 
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VALANCE 


+ + is a thin translucent material that 
Windowphanie can be cut to give distinctive 
valance arrangements. It throws light reflection directly on 
the goods displayed—and also allows plenty of light on the 


inside. : 
You can have designs for sandblasted, etched, or French 


carved glass effects. Write for samples and descriptive 
literature—or visit our studio to see sample arrangements. 


WINDOWPHANIE STUDIO, 11 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
HUNT 
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Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


Glass valances 
will do it! 






Write for 
details 
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NEW YORK 


ENY ART. 


122 East 42nd St. 
























Recreate 
| Outdoor Scenes 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
bring the greatest opportu- 
nity to display merchandise 
naturally —to create both 
window and interior displays 
that never fail to attract 
attention. North Ridge Pines 
are available from _ four 
m inches to six feet tall—so 
& that you may trim with full 
i sized merchandise. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Contains illustrations of many 
window and interior trims. 
















£4 NORTH RIDGE PINES 
MRE A, Freeport, Illinois 
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$35 Suit 
WINDOWS 


Painstaking Care Must Be Used in Displays 
of All Lower Priced Clothing 


By CLIFF J. WESTVIG 
Advertising and Display Manager, Juster Bros., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAVE found that a good many clothing 
displaymen do not pay enough attention to 
their displays of the lower priced suits. I 
~ believe that the lower priced clothing needs, 
and should be given, more attention than the $50 to 
$75 suits. The displays of lower priced suits of course, 
are harder to trim, they do not form as easily, and as 
a rule they are not shown on a par with higher priced 
suits. Usually vou see a fine looking window of cloth- 
ing anywhere from $50 to $75 and then you look at 
the $35 displays. The clothes look more like $22.50 
than $35. 

It is not any great trick to put in a good looking 
window of fine clothes. They are bound to fit the 
forms perfectly, drape gracefully, but it is a different 
matter with the cheaper priced suits. They need more 
pressing, more attention. If they do not look right 
to start with you are going to find that you must 
“play around with them” until they look on a par with 
quality clothing. 
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For this window Westwig used the theme: “Look at 
Your Hat—Everybody Else Does.” 

There is a great deal of ordinary clothing being 
sold at from $25 to $35, and in my opinion nearly all 
of these displays look like the clothing. If you will 
take your time you can make these windows of the 
cheaper suits attractive. If your $35 displays are put 
in with a great deal of care and neatness, Mr. Con- 
sumer is going to notice it, and in time he is bound to 
say to himself: “Smith Bros. always show some 
nice looking suits at $35.” You are going to sell him 
on the idea that he can get a better suit for $35 from 
you than from anybody else, and that, after all, is 
one of the most important reasons for the display. 
If you can show him that your $35 suits are on a 
higher plane than those of anybody else, naturally his 
estimation of your other merchandise is going to be 
raised at the same time. 

When you have to pull more of your $35 suits out 





Good taste is evident in this display of $35 and $40 fall suits by Cliff J. Westvig. 
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of the window, then you will know that your $35 
displays are doing what they should do—selling cloth- 
ing. The trend in the clothing business today is to 
trade-up. Don’t let your $35 suits look like $35 or 
$22.50. 

An accompanying photo shows one of my pre- 
season fall displays of $35 and $40 suits, tying up 
with our pre-season fall advertising. Cut-out pine 
letters were used in the background. A rug was used 
on the floor. Our regular clothing displays are al- 
ways trimmed in the unit ensembles on plateaus, so 
this display is, of course, somewhat of a departure 
from that method. 

Another illustration shows one of Juster Bros.’ 
hat windows. The theme of this window is, LOOK 
AT YOUR HAT—EVERYBODY ELSE DOES, 
tying up with the John B. Stetson slogan. I thought 
that this was a good idea to start the new season off 
with. The mirror, console table, and electrolas were 
borrowed from one of the local gift shops. A rug 
was used on the floor and a small autumn floor piece 
was used on each pedestal. 





Art in Display 
(Continued from page 43) 

hampered by a more or less arbitrary advertising de- 
partment or merchandising department, which usually 
doesn’t know what modern display is all about, cannot 
do as good a job as they could working independently. I 
do not propose an open rift or revolutionary measures ; 
I merely state that the sooner the art of display has 
placed upon it by merchants the proper appreciation of 
its value, the better will be the windows and store 
interiors of the stores of this country. 

Proper display as a factor in the selling of merchan- 
dise is becoming more and more important. Stores 
today must be showrooms and not stock rooms. Com- 
petition is too keen today for stores to hide their mer- 
chandise. They must bring it closer and closer to the 
public, and they must make that merchandise look as 
attractive as possible. The best fixtures and the best 
lighting effects must be employed to enhance the mer- 
chandise. 

Windows must be more definite. They must contain 
more good selling ideas. They must be well merchan- 
dised. They must contain good fashion information. 
The cards in the windows must tell a story, not merely 
say, WOMEN’S NEW FALL DRESSES. _ The 
cards must say something interesting about these par- 
ticular dresses, let’s say with a card that reads, LYON’S 
VELVET DRESSES, CORRECT FOR FORMAL 
AFTERNOON OCCASIONS, rather than just 
SMART NEW FALL FROCKS. 

Use talking signs in the window. Signs that make 
them stop, read, think and—buy. 

The window is the silent loud speaker of a store. 

How does it compare with newspaper advertising? 
It is silly to compare the two. Both are vitally neces- 
siry. They should aid and abet each other. So many 
times have I heard buyers and merchants saying, “Well, 
my windows pull better than my advertising.” This is 
a fallacy. Department store newspaper advertising, 
O-iginated by John Wanamaker, has been the most 
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Shoes and Hosiery 
Displayed Together 


... just as they are worn! | 






FOR SHOES 
The above window at 
Filene’s in Boston, shows 
CalfHi Fairy Forms dis- 
playing shoes and hosiery 
in combination. 


CalfHi Fairy Forms 
Ht. 13% in. Price $4.50 Pr. 


| manana 





FOR HOSIERY 


Fairy Forms invite sales 
when used to display 
hosiery. 


Women’s LoNeHi 
Ht. 15% in. Price $550 Pr. 


ATURAL as the well-formed human foot 

when poised on its toes, Fairy Forms strike 

you as something wholly different. They ex- 

press action—gracefully. That is the secret of 

their success. It explains why they are the fast- 
est-selling hosiery forms today. 


The foot of every Fairy Form is a standard 
4B last measurement. It can be used with or 
without shoes, as desired. Write for illustrated 
booklet describing our nine models. 


Sold by leading Jobbers 


SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Las7z Co., Lrp., Montreal, Que. 


Frankfort 
Germany 


Melbourne 


Northampton Paris 1 
< Australia 


England France 
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potent force in building America’s great retail institu- 
tions. And, if sometimes merchants cannot find trace- 
able results to the actual items advertised in the news- 
paper, that does not mean that the advertising is not 
getting results. 

Advertising has its job. Windows have their job. 
I believe that windows must be more practical; that 
they should be built to gain the maximum attention to 
the merchandise itself. Years ago displavmen employed 
a lot of tricky ideas, elaborate backgrounds and deco- 
rations. In the infancy of the retail store, the more 
merchandise that could be crowded into a window the 
better. Some stores still follow this style. Then came 
the craze for tricks and elaborate backgrounds and 
decorations. Then a few years ago the craze for mod- 
ernism swept the country, and the country was flooded 
with examples of poor and distorted modernism. 

~ I believe that the new beauty in window display 
should be based upon efficiency rather than decorative 
gew-gaws. A window that is so clever that attention 
is detracted from the merchandise is not a good win- 
dow. Of course, there come occasions for clever 
windows. That is when you are trying to get over a 
general idea. Toy windows, institutional windows, 
anniversary windows, events of civic interest, historical 
and patriotic windows, etc. 

And now we come.to the great influence that fashion 
has had on window display. 

Today everything is ensemble selling. 

Ensemble selling is the biggest development in re- 
tailing since John Wanamaker first instituted his policy 
of give the*customer the best possible at the fairest 
price, instead of the old way of doing business—get 
whatever price the storekeeper and customer agree upon, 

Now let’s take a look at this thing called ensemble 
selling : Costume continuity is the basis of fall fashions. 
What is this costume continuity? It is symphonic 
blending—symphonic in that each minor note or accent 
together achieve an ensemble, expressing the ultimate 
in subtle color combinations and tones. Without sym- 
phonic blending there is no continuity. 

Each accessory, while individual, possesses a detail 
or color characteristic of the others in a group. These 
details dovetail them into a definite pattern and form an 
obligato that runs through the whole theme of sym- 
phonic blending. So, just as some motion pictures have 
a theme song, just so must the fall costume follow the 
theme of symphonic blending. 





Imitation Tile for Walls 


(Continued from page 39) 


tile its peculiar charm. In addition to white and black, the 
sheet tile is made in orchid, green, blue and canary yellow, 
each two-toned. 

A special adhesive paste is used to apply the sheet tile. 
The tile is bent around external corners, but should be butted 
at internal angles in order to obtain the true tile effect. When 
necessary to cut the non-corrosive zinc sheets, it can be read- 
ily done by the use of large shears. 

Application may be made over plastered walls or sheetrock. 
One advantage of this sheet tile is that, being thin, it can be 
applied over old plastered walls without changing the trim. 
The tile will not lose its original lustre, and with reasonable 
care should need no attention except an occasional rinsing 
with pure water. 
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(olor Lighting 


By VERNON L. KNOLL 


HE lighting of store windows is indeed a very 
important part of window trimming. <A 
- window may be in perfect balance and yet, 
not attractive, because of poor lighting and 
poor color harmony. 

Many wonderful effects may be obtained by the 
correct use of shadows. They maybe produced by 
the use of an amber or white spotlight. By using a 
spotlight it is possible to get a shadow of any desired 
object without changing the effect of the rest of the 
window. 

Colored lights are quite a study in themselves. 
It is best not to put an article to be sold in a colored 
light, as it gives a false impression. Colored lights 
may be used in windows on drapes, on backgrounds, 
and on special displays in much the same manner as 
they are used on the stage. 

In the concealing of lights, one must take care not 
to put a spotlight too close to combustible materials. 

The effect of colored lights may be found in the 
little chart below. 


Under Yellow Light— 


Red becomes Yellowish 
Green becomes Yellowish 
Blue becomes Greenish 
Purple becomes Brownish 
Yellow becomes intensified 


Under Red Light— 
Green becomes Blackish 
Blue becomes Blackish 
Purple becomes Red 
Yellow becomes Reddish 
Red becomes Intensified 


Under Blue Light— 
Red becomes Purplish 
Green becomes Blackish 
Blue becomes Intensified 
Purple becomes Bluish 
Yellow becomes Brownish 


Under Green Light— 
Red becomes Tinged with Green 
Green becomes Intensified 
Blue becomes Blackish 
Purple becomes Brownish 
Yellow becomes Greener 


Under Purple Light— 
Red becomes Brighter and Tinged with Blue 
Green becomes Blackish 
Blue becomes Richer and Tinged with Red 
Purple becomes Intensified 
Yellow becomes Pinkish 


Under Amber Light— 


Red becomes Hardly Changed 
Green becomes Tinged with Yellow 
Blue becomes Blackish 
Purple becomes Red 
Yellow becomes Intensified 
It might be well to mention that a Neutral Gray 
Color will take any color of light well. 
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Paul Hamlin Captures Interest with 


UNIT TRIMS 


At B. & H. Abrahams Store, Davenport, Ia. 


By WERNER G. HARWOOD 


EADY-TO-WEAR stores that burden their 
windows with an over-supply of merchan- 
dise of all kinds are becoming a thing of the 
past. Modernism calls for simplicity, and 

in simplicity there is a beauty that can never be at- 
tained by piling a huge aggregation of stock into a 
display. Light trimming does not mean a sacrifice, 
because the average person knows that no store can 
display all of its merchandise in its windows. Over- 
stuffed windows may have an appeal to some cus- 
tomers, but if a store is appealing to the better type 
of trade it will see to it that its windows have an 
esthetic appeal. 

Excellent examples of ready-to-wear windows 
from one of the most progressive stores in the mid- 
west, the B. & H. Abrahams store in Davenport, Ia., 
are reproduced on this page. These displays were 
created by Paul Hamlin, display manager, who knows 
how to put prestige into a window without spoiling 


Pxul Hamlin employs .a black oilcloth painting in the background of each of the above. windows. 
are faithful copies of the merchandise carried in stock. 


the sales value of the display. In fact, Hamlin’s 
method balances beauty and sales utility to such a 
nice degree that the windows are satisfying from 
every angle. They attract, compel attention, and sell 
merchandise. 

It will be noted that in these windows the feature 
of the background is a painting on black oilcloth, 
the work of Hamlin, which faithfully copies merchan- 
dise carried in stock and accentuates the effect of the 
actual merchandise shown in the window. The mil- 
linery window features four hats, a pair of slippers, a 
fur neckpiece and a purse. The hats are green. In 
the painting the faces of the women are of natural 
flesh tint, and the hats they are wearing are in green, 
brown, and brownish red. Decorative colors consist 
of various shades of blue starting dark and fading to 
almost white. 

The figure in the painting in the shoe display was 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Chootwear ‘Windows 
Show Variety of Shoe Display Methods 


By GEO. W. WALTON 


HILE some of the folks “back thar in them 
sunny hills” go barefooted the year ‘round 
and seem to like it, the majority of Ameri- 
cans, regardless of the variance of their 

opinions on politics, prohibition and other topics, 
agree that it is quite proper to wear shoes. Some may 
crowd the:r pedal extremities into slippers that are 
several sizes too small, while other caring only for 
their own comfort seem content with footwear that 
suggests river coal barges. But the fact remains that 
they all buy shoes. 

The past few months have witnessed some 
excellent shoe displays in all parts of the coun- 
try. You will recall that in his monthly review 
of Chicago windows last month, J. Duncan Wil- 
liams devoted quite. a bit of his DISPLAY 
WORLD article to the outstanding footwear dis- 
plays of the Windy City. One of the best of 
these was reproduced. It was a display at Car- 
son, Pirie & Scott’s devoted to a semi-annual 
clearance sale. The display did much to stimu- 
late shoe sale. It consisted of a background set- 
ting built in a modern design to carry out the 
idea of stock shelving filled with boxes of shoes 
the center of which contained a shadow box in 
which slippers were neatly arranged. 

Reproduced with this article are seven shoe 
displays that have been selected from a large 
number from various parts of the country. Each 
has merits distinctly its own. On this page are two 








An anniversary sale display of shoes by Fred J. Portmann for 
the Turrel Shoe Co. 








windows reproduced through the courtesy of “Table 
Talk,” house organ of the Nettleton Shoe Co. The 
windows are those of Fred J. Portmann, display man- 
ager of the Turrell Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. These 
displays attracted a great deal of favorable attention 
and are recommended to other displaymen as a means 
of dramatically presenting the outstanding quality of 
Nettleton Shoes. The one window shows in detail the 
materials used in the making of a shoe and the methods 
employed. The other trim was put in for an anniver- 
sary sale. 





Display Manager Portmann in this display shows how a 


Nettleton shoe is built. 


The caption of another window that is 
worthy of study is 1930 FOOTWEAR FASH- 
ION CORNER. This display was designed by 
William Cassidy, display manager, for Blum’s, 
Philadelphia. Foot forms were used to show 
the passerby just how each shoe would look iif 
worn. This window sold hundreds of pairs of 
women’s slippers. Shoe windows by T. Willard 
Jones, display manager, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreve- 
port, La., are always good. Simplicity is the 
keynote of his display of Hanan shoes which. is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. Georg« 
H. Wright, display manager, R. A. Minear €o.. 
Huntington, W. Va., presents another -of his 
interesting arrangements of men’s shoes. The 
other displays were shown at Levy’s, Memphis, 
Tenn., by I. Frenberg, and at Schrodei3&* Battle 
Creek, Mich., by W. A. Bergy. The trend of 
display in women’s shoes has been more or less 
toward reptilian leather. In the men’s, brown or 
black has held forth strongly. 
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Display by Wm. Cassidy using shoe forms to show how footwear will look when worn. 
y ON i { i i 














Upper left: Exquisite shoes for milady are featured in this trim at Levy's, Memphis, Tenn. Upper right: 

Display of shoes for men by T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. Lower left: Autumn footwear 

shown in a display by W. A. Bergy, Battle Creek, Mich. Lower right: R. A. Mimear’s window of Oxfords for 
the George H. Wright Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
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NO. 2960 PINE GARLAND, natural prepared, fire and waterproof, 10 inches diameter, with 
pine cones or poinsettias attached, per running yard, $1.50. 


Balsam Pine Fluid canbe sprayed with atomizer in the room to give the odor of 
real natural Balsam Pine. 

















No. 21028 Modern Art 2 Tower 
Candles. Top Candle with Re- 
flector. Entire Display Piece 
covered with clear or colored 
crystal mirrors. A wonderful 
showpiece for window display 
or interior trims. 

Candle sizes, 2 ft., 3ft. and 4 
ft. by 2% inch diameter; ta- 
pered, mounted on round base 
12 inches in diameter, 2 inches 
high. Entire height, including 
removable reflector, 5 ft. Price 
includes 3 electric flame bulbs, 
completely wired, 6 ft. electric 
cord, socket and flasher. 


Complete, $15.00 








CHRISTMAS TREES, natural prepared, 
everlasting, water and fireproof. 


2-3 tlt; SEACH s .60i65 ee il OOO 

Bed: TCCE, WEACR. |... l% Sek ie Oe 

BeG ests ach... 30S oe SOO 
HOLLY WREATHS, natural prepared, OG feet, -epeh..-.....,..5.5) BRD 
fire and waterproof. S=10 feet) each’. 2.5.0.0... 055.2 2500 
BALSAM PINE WREATHS, natural pre- nl cu ghee ga aaeemaneas 
pared, fire and waterproof. 18 i nen Tae i Clegg hs 50.00 
All sizes from 12 inches to 20 feet in To secure prompt delivery, place advance 
diameter. orders. 


For Golf Course Decorations 


Ask for Our Supplement 


Write for our ILLUSTRATED XMAS CATALOGUE 
No. 2 of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Trees, Wreaths, 


Garlands, 


etc. 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY ST. 


NEW YORE 
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One of the new miniature golf courses decorated with 
North Ridge Pines. 


“TOM THUMB” GOLF COURSES USE PINES 

Miniature golf is the fastest developing business in the 
country today. Right now promoters in cities, towns and 
villages are either developing or preparing to develop indoor 
golf courses. North Ridge Pines change the miniature golf 
course from a plain unattractive proposition to a realistic 
suggestion of the big outdoor courses. They are as impor- 
tant as trees or shrubbery around a house and the demand 
for them is growing every minute. Window decorators who 
are putting in displays of miniature golf courses need North 
Ridge Pines to make them look natural. You can recreate 
any outdoor scene with these pines. 

The prairie without trees is uninteresting. So is the minia- 
ture golf course without North Ridge Pines. These pines, are 
made in all sizes from four inches to six feet tall. Trees 
from eighteen inches up give the best effect on the miniature 
golf course. In the picture shown here, there are trees 
frosted and trees without the frosting effect. The un‘rosted 
trees are best for use in miniature golf courses, except at 
Christmas time. 

A prize has been offered by the North Ridge Brush Co. for 
the best course decorated with North Ridge Pines.—J. H. 
Nortridge, president, North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, III. 





Detroit Displays 
(Continued from page 24) 


week a novel set of window displays, in which mer- 
chandise of all sorts is being featured as an urge in 
the “buy now’ movement which is gaining great mo- 
mentum. Miller has created a number of slogans 
which are prominently displayed in the windows, such 
as YOUR DOLLAR WILL BUY MORE TODAY 
THAN EVER; NO MATTER HOW SMALL 
YOUR. RURCHASE, BUY SOMETHING; BUY 
SOMETHING .YOU NEED TODAY, etc. “Pros- 
perity,” said’ Miller, “in its final analysis, is merely 
a speeding up of the exchange of a dollar for the 
commodities people need. An extra dollar a week 
spent by the average American is the only difference 
between so-called good times and bad times. That is 
all there is to it. My windows are being given over 
completely to a furtherance of this ‘buy now’ move- 
ment.” Miller’s “buy it now” messages are being 
published each day. 

At the Cunningham Drug Stores, under the direc- 
tion of Display Manager G. P. Matheson, many novel 
and sales promotion windows are seen from week to 
week. With the fourteen stores all celebrating their 
anniversary sale, little time or thought could be placed 
on theme displays. Yet a novel window planned and 
executed in their own work shop of Gillette blades 
(see illustration), was put over in a novel manner. 
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MANNEQUINS 
NONPAREILL 


*Wit.z Oo U Tt AN EQUAL” 
That’s how hundreds of Display Managers 


express their 100% satisfaction of the 
Nonpareil Mannequins 








“THE MANNEQUIN 
THAT’S 100% PERFECT” 


Sold Direct 

from Our 

Factory in 
Vienna. 





Delivery 


4 


Weeks. 





Save the 
Jobbers 
Profit 





Ladies—Misses 
Men’s— Children 


Millinery Heads 
Beauty Parlor 


Busts 





HIGH CLASS 


IN EVERY 
—Stands With or 
—Detachable 


—Body separated 


—Easy to handle 
—Weight 18 


A 
FIGURE 
DETAIL 


without rod 
support 


arms and 
wrists 


at waist line 


pounds 





80 —Artistic Poses— 8O 


MODERN FACES—SILHOUETTE LINES 
WASHABLE—UNBREAKABLE—SUNFAST 


Write for Prices 


NONPAREIL COMPANY 
R. M. SHEELINE M. W. JACOBS 
448 4th Avenue NEW YORK 
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eModes of cAutum 


Los Angeles Displaymen Participate in Window Event 
Sponsored by Merchant’s Association 


By ROLAND E. THOMPSON 


EOPLE in Southern California are still talk- 
ing about the “Modes of Autumn” displays 
recently featured by all of the stores in Los 
Angeles. The public and press were unani- 

nrous in their praise of the displaymen who made the 
event possible. Fall fashions were exploited to ad- 
vantage in nearly every window on Broadway, the 
great shopping thoroughfare of the California 
metropolis. 

Movie studios gave a dazzling array of colored 
searchlights which swept the skies on the opening 
night when the windows were unveiled at a signal 
given by Jeanette MacDonald, beautiful Paramount 
star. Every detail of lighting and display art was 
utilized to show the public the beauty of the new 
autumn merchandise. The Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles and all of the displayman are to 






Black dresses are featured in this attractive “Modes of Autumn” display by Robert E. Pritchett. 


be complimented on their idea which hereafter will 
be a seasonal event in Los Angeles. 

Accompanying photos show two of the displays 
of Robert E. Pritchett, display manager, Harry Fink 
& Co. A black chiffon fur wrap with white fox fur 
and a gown of red chiffon velvet were attractively 
shown in one of these. Accessories beside the model 
at the left include white kid gloves, black satin pumps 
with rhinestone buckles and a black velvet hat. The 
second model, wearing the red chiffon, has black satin 
pumps, a jet and crystal necklace with jet and crystal 
bracelet to match. The tree at the left center is of 
blue and gold. 


Three models appear in the other display. The 
first wears a black velvet dress with cream colored 
lace collar, black lace and velvet hat with a velvet 
bow, black satin pumps, crystal necklace and white 
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Red, black and white were combined effectively in this 
display by Pritchett. 


kid gloves. The second model wears a dress of black 
sequins with hat to match, white gardenias, five strand 
crystal necklace with crystal bracelet to match and 
black satin pumps. The third model wears a black 
lace dress, a black velvet hat trimmed in ermine, an 
onyx necklace, jet and crystal bracelet and black satin 
pumps. The tree as in the other display was painted 
blue and gold. Accessories in this display include a 
hat of black soleil with gold trimming, a rhinestone 
bag, black kid gloves and black satin pumps. 





FANCHON AND MARCO MODES—A NEW IDEA 


Capitalizing in the commercial world the fame of 
Hollywood, Fanchon and Marco, theatrical producers, 
Los Angeles, are developing a nation-wide enterprise 
that means a tie-up between fashions and footlights. 
They call it the “Fanchon and Marco Modes Idea.” 
It consists of a stage presentation of styles in women’s 
dresses in theatres throughout the country simul- 
taneously with window displays in the stores selling 
the garments, and is a direct tie-up of the stage, store, 
and manufacturer. 

The plan involves sélling franchises to retail stores 
in all of the cities where the stage presentations take 
place and later to stores in smaller cities where the 
ideas will be presented in talking movies. Through 
the medium of over 500 Fanchon and Marco Mode 
shops and the style salons of the largest merchants the 
Fanchon and Marco modes will reach the women of 
America. 

Switzer’s store in Pasadena recently featured Fan- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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How Timely Interest 


Makes Windows Pull 


EEN merchandisers are always 

eager to tie-up their windows 

with events in the public eye. 
When interest is already aroused you 
can easily focus it on your displays and 
see the result in increased sales. 


Timely displays are put in quickly, at 
low cost with Cornell Wood Board. 
Smooth, grainless, light, strong—that’s 
Cornell. And Color! You can use it 
in profusion. Its specially treated sur- 
face is ideal for paint, enamel, lacquer, 
water colors or plastic finishes. 


Cornell is easily cut out in any size or 
shape. Its even, clean cut edges speed 
the work of making cut-outs, screens, 
arches, pilasters and columns, borders, 
beams, lattice work, whatever you need. 


Decide now to put Cornell advantages 
to work in your store. Get in touch 
with your lumber dealer or write direct 
to us for samples. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“A Different Convention” 


(Continued from page 8) 
sired results. It is the function of these key windows to 
help us all to recognize the advisibility of these methods 
which have in the past few years proven conclusively their 
effectiveness, and to gain more thorough and scientific knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of correct display methods. 

“We sincerely hope that these displays will prove a regu- 
lar laboratory of ideas and that through them many problems 
may be solved and a more pronounced understanding of the 
importance of display be realized, and also a greater appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of our profession. 

“And now I am indeed 
glad to announce Key 
Window No. 1, which is 
INSTITUTIONAL — and 
it also gives me _ great 
pleasure to introduce to 
you Adrian J. Smith, dis- 
play manager of Frederick 
& Nelson, Seattle. “What 
is meant,” asked Mr. 
Smith, “by ‘Institutional 
Windows’ relative to win- 
dow display? 

“All windows,” he said, 
“are institutional, for they 
sell the institution to the 
public, and all institutions 
should have at some time 
windows of this type, for 

Re-elected Secretary, they are of inestimable 

P.O. ASD mM. value. Of course, we are 

most vitally interested in 

the selling of merchandise, but first we must sell the institu- 
tion. 

“To correctly present windows of this type, the display- 
‘man should shave the owner's or institution’s viewpoint and 
know what the public wants. 

“We may place institutional windows into about 4 or 5 
classifications, in their order of importance, under the head- 
ing, INSTITUTIONAL. 

“First in Class No. 1, Dramatizing INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE.—Hair Dressing, Mail Order Shopping, Delivery, 
Fur Storage, Information Bureau, Telephone Shopping, va- 
rious other departments of the store’s service for the public. 

“Second or in Class No. 2—We place welcome windows 
for clubs, conventions and events of national and local im- 
portance+-for: you: sell the institution to individuals con- 
nected with these clubs and organizations, and they consider 
it personal recognition by the institution. 





ADRIAN DELSMAN 


“Do not forget your Spring, Fall and Christmas presenta- 
tions are of institutional importance in many ways—it is the 
only medium that correctly interprets the coming season and 
gives the public the feeling and thought of wanting season- 
able merchandise. Sell the institution as an art and style 
center. High fashion windows stimulate interest and business 
at an early date for many individuals, like the novelties. 
High fashion in styles and colors are but forerunners of the 
coming season not yet established, and this may be useful to 
the merchandise men and buyers as it gives them direct 
knowledge of the public’s reactions. All these window 
activities may be tied up in the interior. I have shown ex- 
amples from my own institution because a man can picture 
more clearly his own work than he can interpret another’s. 
We have had many fine examples of this type of windows in 
the different stores here in the city, and undoubtedly, you, 
yourselves, are doing a similar type of work in your own 
cities, adapting your presentations to the space you have.” 

Mr. Smith illustrated his talk with pictures of the various 
types of institutional windows. 

In commenting on the “key window,” “President Hewitt 
said that he thought this convention innovation was an ex- 
cellent one for putting over educational ideas. He compli- 
mented Mr. Smith upon his work. The next speaker was 
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Clark Baker, the well known lecturer and lighting technician, 
who said in part: 

“Individuals who look in show windows have five senses, 
seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and smelling. All of the 
emotions of human existence are in those five senses. By 
observation we can gain more knowledge than by any other 
of the senses. Eighty-seven per cent of our knowledge is 
gained through vision. Therefore, it is necessary for us to do 
more than to try to see just how much or how little light 
should be, put on an object so that it can be seen perfectly, 
The process of seeing depends on four things—the size of the 
object, time, its brightness, and its contrast so that the amount 
of light that is put on an article or a form should be thet 
which makes it easier to see. It is the amount of light that 
falls upon the objects and is reflected into the eye. We must 
have at least an amount of light that will allow the eye to 
work somewhere near its capacity. 

By means of different charts and lighting effects, Mr. 
Baker demonstrated what can be done and what is done 
with light in regard to position and the form and color oi 
objects. He gave a detailed explanation of the construction 
of the eye, and of the primary and, secondary colors. 

Karl Amdahl, one of the old-time members of the associa- 
tion and its second president, was introduced. and : spoke 
briefly. He said that he had attended many conventions in 
the West and East, but that he had never seen a better pro- 
gram than the one arranged for this year’s coast convention. 
Fred Portmann, convention director, then voiced his appre- 
ciation of the work of the members of the association, and 
said that it had been a pleasure to direct the convention. 

In the evening a dinner was served in the Venetian Room 
of the hotel. About 160 attended. A musical program was 
presented after the dinner. The ladies were guests at a 
fashion show at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and the men at- 
tended a wrestling match at the Auditorium. 


TUESDAY 


‘ gemsaneiee the meeting to order, President Hewitt an- 
nounced that he was glad to see that so many displaymen 
had brought their wives to the convention “Our wives have 
to sit at home,” he said, “and listen to our discussions and 
talks about color schemes 365 days every year and they really 
have it coming to them to be able to get away and enjoy a 
little recreation.” The first 
speaker Tuesday morning 
was Eric Ostrom, Seattle, 
who called attention to a 
display of men’s wear. 
“There has been,” he 
said, “and probably al- 
ways will be, a lot of dis- 
cussion on just how heavy 
you should trim a window 
to get best results. We 
have in our organization 
found the method of unit 
display, featuring one 
color, one style, one pat- 
tern to be the most effec- 
tive. We do this because 
the styles of men’s wear 
are constantly changing 
moreso than ever before. 
There are new -colors 
coming out at all times. Through this method of display we 
are able to take certain patterns: of shirts in one color and 
concentrate on it. Through this idea we produce a greater 
amount of sales. At the same time, we have left for another 
display a complete new line of colors and patterns, enabling 
us at all times to have something new in the windows. 
“In a display of shirts, we will select one pattern in three 
colors, and display ties of the same pattern in colors that are 
harmonious or in perfect contrast. The same applies to hats, 
pajamas, or any other kind of merchandise. We feature the 
ensemble idea because through it we have found the sale of 
men’s wear is greatly increased, not only the suit but the 





RALPH PFISTER 
Executive Committee Member 
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accessories displayed along with it. This has proven very 
successful in the men’s wear. 

“You will notice that in this window that we have prac- 
tically eliminated all things in the line of decoration with the 
exception of a little piece of plush as drapery. We do this 
because we believe that the merchandise of today is colorful 
enough to create a sales appeal without the aid of these arti- 
cies. Therefore we show only the nicest we have in color 
and style.” 

T. D. Daken, president of the Daken Advertising Co., 
Seattle, told the session that the merchant has at last come 
to a realization of the value of his windows. “The merchant 
has found out at last what he is paying for,’ Mr. Daken said. 
“Ye thought it was for a roof for a long time, but he has 
learned that it is for a front. The merchandise of the win- 
dows and the treatment of that merchandise is a true index 
to the character of the store, and if it is not, it has no busi- 
ness there. 

“T don’t know a thing about window display. I am your 
audience and a darn good one. I couldn't buy a pair of 
shoes, a necktie or a hat if the displayman went out of busi- 
ness. That is the way I buy them. Millions of people are 
buying merchandise out of the windows. Don’t put in one 
hat in the window for me; put in two hats so that I can see 
how I would look in one or the other. I like the idea of a 
price card. It means that you are not ashamed of the price of 
your merchandise.” 

A number of telegrams congratulating the officers and 
expressing best wishes for the success of the convention 
were received from supporters of the association. These were 
read to the delegates. Telegrams were received from R. E. 
Flannigan, editor, DISPLAY WORLD; J. W. Foley, execu- 
tive director, International Association of Display Men, and 
M. A. Saylor, secretary to Clement Kieffer, Jr. An open 
forum was held on the various budget systems used by the 
members in their stores. The fact was brought out -that 
while some stores are not using a display budget system at 
the present time, they are contemplating adopting one. 


At the noon-day luncheon, Mrs. Lillian Michaelis, fash- 
ionist of the Bon Marche, told the convention that style 
means turnover and should be appreciated for that service. 
“IT think in the past years,” she said, “that we have all heard 
a good deal about style and fashion, about stylists and fash- 
ionists. Style has a rather prominent place in merchandise 
and in merchandising today. Our customers today are style 
conscious.” 

Miss Helen Irving, assistant stylist of home furnishings, 
Frederick & Nelson, declared that style is a lasting quality, 
while fashion is a season’s affair, and that for that reason, 
home furnishings stress style. “In the selling of merchan- 
dise,” she said, “‘we have at our store several channels open, 
our windows, our interior displays, our newspaper ads, and 
our trained sales people. We have five or six windows that 
are on home furnishings, windows containing articles from 
the different departments. This is where the stylist helps the 
displayman.” Miss Irving added that the stylist’s problem is 
cooperation with the buyer as well as with the customer and 
that her work is coming to be more and more appreciated. 

At the afternoon session, Rudolph Cibulka, sales manager 


of the Bon Marche, told the convention that the eye is the. 


most important medium in selling and that the appreciation 
of the store owner for his windows depends on the efficiency 
of the display staff. “Your stock in trade,” he said, “is ideas 
and you must go to your boss with ideas. You must sell 
him the ideas and you must ‘carry the ideas from one year to 
another. Don’t be afraid to use another man’s ideas. It is 
done all the time. You can take someone else’s idea and dress 
it up in a new garment and it will attract people and get good 
results.” 

Additional congratulatory telegrams were read. They 
were from Carl Ahlroth, Los Angeles, and J. C. Austin, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Austin 
extended a cordial invitation to the association to hold its 
next convention in Los Angeles. 

William Scharninghausen, display manager, The Bon 
Marche, spoke on “How to Find Display Ideas.” He declared 
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A $400 ARTICLE for $250 


The Motion Display Fixture Corp. has offered us the 

balance of their stock of Style Showettes at $250.00 

each. We are passing this along to our customers at 

this price WHILE THEY LAST. There are only 18 of 

these wonderful machines left, and they will go first 

come, first served. After the lot is exhausted there will - 
be no more made. This electrically operated, continuous 

motion display machine will sell dresses, cloaks and 

clothing quicker than by any other method and are now 

in use in many of the country’s largest stores. 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FEYBUSCH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
ONE EAST 27TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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For Your Christmas Displays—Toy 
|  Settings—Refrigeration Displays—use 


Oltmanns Movie Art Snow 


The most realistic snow flake imitation on the market, 
and by far the easiest and cheapest to use. 

It is very light and 50 Ibs. will cover more than 250 
square feet of floor space. The flakes are pure white 
and flat. You can walk on them without showing foot 
prints. It is clean and will not harm the finest materials. 

S0Tie.......... GES 25 lbs ........ .$4.00 
Write for Free Sample 


Oltmanns Decorating Co. 
1403 DOUGLAS STREET OMAHA,, NEBR. 
Sole Distributors United States and Canada 












Trees... 


To Make Your Windows and Counters 
Sell More Christmas Merchandise 






. and you can use these beautiful, 
natural trees again in July and August for 
displays portraying winter scenes. Richly 
colored, in several attractive base styles 
and in many different sizes. Equally satis- 
factory for interior and semi-permanent 
display. They help you SELL furs, toys, 
sporting goods, groceries, hardware! 


HAHN 


Send for PHOTOGRAPHS showing actual 
displays using these beautiful trees. 
193 Lafayette Street New York City 
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that the displayman’s best source of ideas is in the merchan- 
dise itself. He should find out about the origin, use, season- 
ability, and other factors of the merchandise, he said. (Mr. 
Scharninghausen’s complete address appears elsewhere in 
this issue of DISPLAY WORLD.) 

Another open forum, sponsored by Mr. Portmann, was held 
at which many ideas were interchanged and many display 
problems discussed. It was the concensus of opinion that 
most windows should contain the price of the merchandise 
displayed. Some members believed, however, that if a person 
does not see the price in the window he comes into the store 
and that he is sure to buy something before going out. It 
depends, of course, on the kind of goods and the type of 
window put in. 

Following the nominations, the following officers were 
elected for 1930-1931: Fred J. Portmann, Turrell Shoe Co., 
president; W. W. Rowley, Emporium, San Francisco, first 
vice-president; Del.yal J. Davis, Charles F. Berg Co., Port- 
land, second vice-president; Walter Rimes, Henry Birk Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., third vice-president; Adrian Delsman, 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, secretary-treasurer ; H. B. Kelly, 
Ditter Bros., Yakima; C. D. McCloughery, Cambell Co., Oak- 
land, Harvey Pettit, Robinsons, Los Angeles, Ralph Pfister, 
MacDougall-Southwick Co., Seattle; George D. Mitchell. 
Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver; Charles Morton, Winestock 
Lubin Co., Sacramento, and A. O. Hewitt, Ben Selling Co., 
Portland,, executive committee; DeLyal J. Davis, Walter 
Rimes and H. B. Kelly, resolution committee. 

Commenting on a display by Wally King, display man- 
ager for Best’s, Seattle, Mr. Pfister said: “We have here 
the unit method, one style, one color, etc. Mr. King has 
used a very clever and new idea in attracting attention to the 
new style of the sleeve, neckline and hipline. These were 
brought out by showing the new styles in each with cleverly 
drawn sketches. At the back of the figure was a large white 
screen on which were cutout letters of black put there with 
the idea of catching the eye of the passerby whether riding 
on street cars in autos, or walking. This screen served as a 
background for a figure wearing a black and white dress. 
When using the unit method of display you may not get 
immediate results but you at least accomplish one thing which 
is very important. You feel out the reaction of the people to 
a new style. This was considered an exceptionally striking 
and educational window by members of the association and 
Mr. King was complimented upon his work. 

Tuesday evening a dinner dance at which the ladies were 
guests was held at the Olympic Hotel. During the dinner 
the guests were entertained by members of the Fanchon and 
Marco show from the Fox Fifth Avenue Theatre. Dancing 
was enjoyed until midnight. 


WEDNESDAY 


RESIDENT HEWITT called the closing session to order 

and after expressing appreciation for the efforts of all of 
those who helped make the convention a success turned the 
meeting over to DeLyal Davis, who introduced Burton W. 
James, instructor in drama at the University of Washington. 
Mr. James in an interesting address urged the same atten- 
tion to the relationship of window figures to the object they 
are placed with as is found in stage-craft. “The figure must 
bear upon its surroundings,” Mr. James said. “The display- 
man should take time to build his thought for a window if it 
is to be effective. A director of a play many times takes a 
year of mulling and allowing ideas to mellow before he puts 
them on the stage. The displayman too frequently gets an 
idea in the morning and puts. it in the window at night. 
Only when time is used in the development of an idea will 
that idea stand out in a window display. The modern tendency 
in the theatre is to get away from elaborate background 
decoration except in the case of a review. Many windows 
remind me of reviews more thany anything else. I see what 
I should term over-decoration in windows. Over-decoration, 
I suppose you know as well as I do, detracts from your 
amount of sales. Eliminate decorations unless they serve a 
purpose.” 
Mr. Pfister then discussed a key window, a display of 
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hosiery sale, which he had installed, and which appears in 
this issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 

“T believe there is no window that requires more thought or 
intelligent application than a sales window. In a sales wii- 
dow you can not use elaborate decoration. You must confine 
yourself to the subject at hand, with the merchandise and 
price, your window must produce immediate results. In an 
institutional window the results need not be immediate, but 
they must be immediate in a sales window. Now I looked 
up the definition of the word dramatize and it gives the 
definition “to present with force,” so if you dramatize a sales 
window you must present it with force. In order to do that 
you must know something of the law of design, also some- 
thing of what will affect human nature. We must study all 
the different things that might produce the desired results. 
How does this apply to windows? If you put in your display 
window in such a way that it is presented with force naturally 
it will stop the people, but if it is rather mediocre or flat they 
will just pass by, regardless of the quality of merchandise, 
However, in lots of sales windows the merchandise may be of 
good value but the value will not be made evident to the 
passerby unless it is brought to his attention in a forceful 
way. I have proven to myself that a dramatized window will 
sell more goods, perhaps from 10 to 100 per cent more, than 
an ordinary flat window that has been given no thought. 

“As I mentioned before you may dramatize your display 
through the use of design or through some unusual idea se 
that it will stop passersby. It certainly requires the very 
best of study. 

“One of the first things I want to call your attention to is 
that we did not create a wonderful display, but rather a dis- 
play of the average type of sales window. We use at our 
store something we feel that would stop the people. Give 
them all the information necessary and actually bring results. 
This display is very simple. There is nothing that detracts 
from the merchandise. Anyone of you could put in this dis- 
play. The first important law that we must observe in a sales 
window is that we must go directly to the point we are trying 
to put across. That is, of course, merchandise. And second 
we must have information. That information must be in such 
a way as to be very easily read and quickly gotten across. 
Now as far as the dramatic side of this window is concerned 
it is different from the average display. There are certain 
lines in this window which compel the average person to stop 
and look at it. 

“Now another feature about the display is the fact of the 
blending of colors. If we take a number of colors of strong 
contrast the eye jumps back and forth, not because it wants 
to, but because it has to. Strong contrast causes irritation, 
but the blending of colors will cause you to gradually fol- 
low the line from one side to the other. 


“The next feature we have is we give information as to 
the colors of the hosiery. When you present a display of 
hosiery or shoes and it is a sales window I do believe that at 
that time you should show entire range of colors in order to 
let people know just what colors they can expect. 

“One more thing that I would like to point out is that 
there are only two centers of interest in this display, one 
will reach the person who wishes to pass by, who is in a 
hurry. The structure in the back will reach the person who 
has no intention of stopping. The other center of interest is 
at the floor line and is for the purpose of informing the people 
just exactly what it is all about. In presenting the selling 
idea, I believe, the more information you give, the quicker the 
results. That may not be true in a style window, however, the 
more information you can give in any window, I believe the 
better the results, and the better you can put your message 
across.” 

Following this discussion Mr. Morgan explained the light- 
ing system used, which was that of motion in lighting, chang- 
ing from a bright light to soft hues. 

President Hewitt then read the resolutions which the com- 
mittee had prepared for the consideration of the members. 
They follow: 

We, your Committee on Resolutions, submit for your con- 
sideration the following: 
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Be it resolved that we extend our sincere appreciation and 
thanks to His Honor, Mayor Edwards of Seattle, and to the 
merchants of Seattle, and the display equipment manufac- 
turers, to the press and trade journals, and to all speakers on 
the program who have served to make this convention the 
most successful and profitable in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

Be it further resolved, that we thank and commend the 
management and the staff of the Olympic Hotel for their 
splendid assistance and cooperation in helping us stage this 
convention. 

Be it resolved that we commend the fine work of all our 
special committees and the entire membership of the Seattle 
Display Men’s Club. 

Be it resolved that we especially commend Mr. J. A. Smith, 
Mr. Wm. Scharninghausen, Mr. E. Ostrom, Mr. Wally King, 
and Mr. Ralph Pfister for their splendid demonstrations and 
talks on the key windows. 

Be it further resolved that we instruct our secretary to 
write a personal letter of thanks to each speaker who took 
part in our program, and to the president of the Seattle Lions’ 
Club for their courtesy in inviting us to take part in their 
noon-day program 

We further resolve that we give a standing vote of thanks 
to our retiring president, Mr. A. O. Hewitt, who has served so 
faithfully and loyally in 
furthering the welfare and 
progress of this associa- 
tion for the past two 
years. 

It was moved, seconded 
and passed that the asso- 
ciation accept the resolu- 
tions presented by _ the 
committee. 

At the luncheon Wednes- 
day at the Olympic Hotel, 
prizes were awarded to 
members having the most 
attractive’ and educational 
photographs of window 
displays. An Elgin watch 
was presented to Ralph 
Pfister, of the MacDougall 
Southwick Store of Seat- 
tle, for having the most 
unusual window display photograph. In the afternoon a 
survey was made by the delegates of the different local stores. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


The complete list of prize winners in the photographic 

contest of the P. C. A. D. M. follows: 
CLASS 1—(Cities Over 30,000) 

First Prizes—W. E. Parnum, Vancouver, B. C., home fur- 
nishings; W. E. Parnum, Vancouver, B. C., show cards; V. E. 
Linden, The White House, Spokane, Wash., men’s haber- 
dashery; R. R. Walbridge, H. Liebes & Co., Portland, Ore., 
accessories; Fred Portmann, Turrell Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash., 
shoes; Fritz von Schmidt, Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, 
Ore., piece goods; Fritz von Schmidt, Lipman Wolfe & Co., 
Portland, Ore., women’s apparel; Ralph Pfister, MacDougall- 
Southwick Co., Seattle, Wash., sportswear; Louis Crowder, 
Springs, Inc., San Jose, Calif., men’s clothing; E. R. Cisski, 
Metropolitan Building Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Second Prizes——Fritz von Schmidt, Lipman Wolfe & Co., 
Portland, Ore., men’s furnishings; W. E. Parnum, Van- 
couver, B. C., hardware; De Lyal Davis, Charles Birks, Port- 
land, Ore., women’s apparel; E. R. Cisski, Metropolitan 
Building Co., Seattle, Wash., piece goods; E. R. Cisski, 
Metropolitan Building Co., Seattle, Wash., toys; Louis Crow- 
cer, Springs, Inc., San Jose, Calif., men’s clothing; V. E. 
linden, The White House, Spokane, Wash., drugs; H. Wal- 
bridge, H. Liebes & Co., Portland, Ore., sportswear; C. W. 
Johnson, Fraser-Paterson Co., Seattle, Wash., women’s ac- 
cessories ; C. W. Johnson, Fraser-Paterson Co., Seattle, Wash., 

(Continued on page 80) 





A. W. BENNEST 
Photo Contest Manager 
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Here is an invaluable book for commercial artists, students, 
visualizers, layout men and everyone else interested in the 
production of better art work for commercial purposes. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


By C. E. WALLACE 
Chairman Art Department, High School of Commerce, 
New York City 
225 pages, 7x 9%, 127 illustrations, 61 lesson plates, $3.00 


e igesen book gives, in compact form, a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of commercial art work, covering not only the 
essential principles of design and technique, but also provid- 
ing a systematic course of exercises for the development of 
technical ability. 

It outlines the special requirements of the commercial 
field and the opportunities for the artist in it. The elements 
of design are taken up and their important relation to art 
for commercial purposes is emphasized. Composition, illus- 
tration, perspective, proportion, lettering, drawing for repro- 
duction, pen-and-ink and wash technique, and many other 
topics are covered both as to principles involved and methods. 
Color, its measurements, harmonies and psychology, is given 
particular attention. 

Advertising layouts are fully covered. The requirements, 
restrictions and raw materials of this work are discussed. 
The mechanics of reproduction are shown in their full im- 
portance as an influence on commercial art. The reader is 
told just what effects he can get in photo-engraving, color 
printing, etc., and how best to get them. 


THE EQUAL OF A COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL COURSE 


A feature of the book is the many exercises and lesson 
plates following each chapter on design or technique. These 
make it possible for the reader to use the book as an actual 
commercial art course, practicing the applications of the prin- 
ciples and methods described in each chapter. The problems 
are carefully graded to consistently develop technical ability 
and an appreciation of design as applied to commercial art. 

Examine this helpful book for ten days free. See just 
what value it holds for YOU before you pay one cent. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon—today! 


> » FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 4 q 


i McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., € 
- 370 Seventh Ave., New York. a 
3 _ Send me Wallace’s Commercial Art, postpaid, for ten days’ ; 
: Free Examination. I agree to send $3.00 in ten days or return 1 
g_ the book, postpaid. Y 
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OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns: 

The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit manu- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 


are returned, but the publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 
50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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ETHICS OF THE DISPLAYMAN 


One is being reminded every now and then of the 
code of ethics which reputable doctors, lawyers, jour- 
nalists and other professional men have, but very little 
it seems is written about the Ethics of the Display 
Profession. It appears that the displayman should 
use his own judgment as to what is morally right or 
morally wrong in window display and that he should 
act according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
This may be all right, but surely it would be better 
if there were some objective standard by which the 
average displayman might guide himself. 

In an address at the San Francisco Furniture Mar- 
ket, Reagan P. Connally, vice-president and general 
manager of the Emporium, San Francisco, called at- 
tention to five points which many of the larger stores 
consider the proper ethics of the window. They hold 
that it is wrong to—- 

1. Use light unfairly to make merchandise look better 
than it is or appear what it is not. 

2. Put special signs on merchandise when it is not 
specially priced. 

3. Make exaggerated claims for the merchandise on 
your show cards. 

4. Tease the public with hoax windows. Example— 
Someone who is very smart figures out a scheme 
and puts signs in the windows that $1 will be paid 
for 1920 buffalo nickels. You go in with your 
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buffalo nickel and are met with: “Yes, but where 

are the other 1919.” 

5. Put a certain kind of merchandise in a window and 
then refuse to sell that merchandise. 

All of the above practices are wrong from a moral 
viewpoint. And it takes little intelligence for one to 
see that they are also wrong from a business stand- 
point. You cannot deceive everyone all of the time. 
Unfair tactics in dealing with customers invariabiy 
have a boomerang reaction. You will lose many times 
over what you thought you could gain by “putting 
one over on the consumer.” 

There was a time when the hoax window was quite 
common, but it is rarely encountered today. The 
example given of the buffalo nickel incident seems a 
little far-fetched. One could hardly think that any 
merchant or displayman would conceive of such a 
scheme and believe that it would work to his advan- 
tage. But there actually was a store not so many 
years ago that used a hoax display very similar to 
the one mentioned. 

The most common and the most dangerous prac- 
tice, as Mr. Connally pointed out, is that of putting 
one kind of merchandise in a window and then not 
letting the customer have that article—displaying 
merchandise that cannot be bought. There are stores 
where salespeople have the understanding that if they 
sell over a certain number of items that are put in the 
window, they will lose their jobs. This kind of win- 
dow is simply to bring customers in with no idea of 
giving the values advertised. A child would realize 
the foolishness of this practice. The fact that it is 
common in America shows that many adult executives 
would be put to shame in competing mentally with a 
schoolboy. 





THAT CONVENTION IN SEATTLE 


The Pacific Coast Association of Display Men is 
to be congratulated on holding a convention that was 
everything that a convention should be. It served to 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship among the mem- 
bers, it gave every displayman at the convention ideas 
which he can put to profitable use, and it set a stand- 
ard that other organizations might do well to follow. 
Petty politics and personal prejudices had no place 
in the coast convention and they should not have a 
place in any convention. The coast displaymen have 
the interest of the display profession at heart. They 
believe in honest competition but they are not swayed 
by jealousies that have spelt the disruption of many 
an association. 

In electing Fred J. Portmann president of the 
association for the ensuing year the coast displaymen 
have chosen a man who will lead them to new heights. 
Mr. Portmann was the general director of the 1930 
convention. He and William H. Scharninghausen and 
the others on the convention committees worked un- 
tiringly and brilliantly and saw the culmination of 
their efforts in a convention that was unanimously 
voted the best ever held on the coast. The association 
has prospered during the past year, thanks to the 
splendid work of President A. O. Hewitt and the 
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other officers. Their achievement is one that is worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

The “Key Window” idea at the convention proved 
a big success. Windows where the combined efforts 
of several men were shown were presented in a novel 
and educational manner. The program of lectures and 
speeches, the entertainment, the photo contest, the 
manufacturers’ exhibit, in fact every feature of the 
coast’s program was of the highest type. In a pro- 
gram announcement the educational committee had 
the following: 

“During the past few years many of the success- 
ful merchants have proven through analysis and re- 
search that display is indeed the key to economical 
merchandise distribution, and are therefore giving 
more attention and greater consideration to this im- 
portant branch of selling. They have discovered that 
display will sell more merchandise and add more 
prestige per dollar spent than any other medium at 
their command. 

“To drive this fact home to every merchant, mer- 
chandise manager, sales manager, and advertising 
manager is the function of this convention. 

“Every displayman should recognize the wonder- 
ful opportunity that is placed at his disposal through 
the medium of display—to help sell more merchan- 
dise, sell it more economically, and to make shopping 
more interesting and pleasant for the patrons of his 
store, 

“That we are entering a new era in merchandising 
is self evident. Unscientific and obsolete methods 
must go. Scientific knowledge gained through ex- 
perience and research must replace worn out theories.” 

Displaymen everywhere will readily see the truth 
in the above message. Display is the key which can 
unlock the doors leading to prosperity. Display is 
the merchant’s greatest ally in his fight against de- 
pression. It is rapidly taking the place in retailing 
that it deserves, and the displayman is coming to be 
recognized as an executive-artist whose importance to 
any store is of first rank. Proof of this was demon- 
strated at every session of the coast convention, and 
ideas were offered to enable every displayman to 
achieve his goal. 





Sears-Roebuck Anniversary 

(Continued from page 9) 
Out of this group, however, only two contained much 
copy. The other posters have an illustration and five 
or six lines of copy. One mentions 12,000,000 cus- 
tomers. Another talks about the progress in Chicago 
in 1893—the chemical testing room, the vast expanse 
of space Sears’ uses—38,405 employees—Sears’ have 
45,000 items, 75,000,000 pieces mailed daily. In other 
words, we had to high-light points of unusual interest 
that would reveal the far reaching strength of the 
o*ganization. 

Special merchandise events were planned with defi- 
tte windows that more than ever before played upon 
price appeal and quality. Each window carried with 
ita billboard of black with orange felt cutout letters 
with the words, SEARS 44TH ANNIVERSARY, 
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Opportunities 
(Continued from page 31) 
used one-fifth of the bags the buyer had selected and 


created the outstanding window which is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. Window cards carried 
this simple legend: BAG SALE—$1.69. One of the 
fall windows was used to call attention to the firm’s 
new tweed shop. A sample piece of material in the 
unfinished product is displayed from a chair and a 
coat and beret made of the same material is shown on 
an attractive mannikin. 

In designing the new shoe shop in the interior 
Roeder brightened up and modernized the second floor 
to a remarkable extent. This little shop is so inviting 
that the comfortable setting itself has been credited 
with assisting in many sales. The walls were of rot- 
tenstone finish painted in silver and trimmed in black. 
The furniture is of chrome plate metal tubes which 
Roeder uses to advantage in his windows. This shop 
was so successful that Roeder was called upon to 
design a travel coat shop. This he finished in Japa- 
nese wood paper cut and alternated into a block design. 
Circular glass panels, as shown in an accompanying 
photo, are illuminated. Sandblasted on each glass is 
a suggestion of travel. No 1 shows a steamship, No. 
2, the words TRAVEL COATS, and No. 3 shows an 
airplane and train. The sliding doors are framed in 
natural walnut. Concealed behind these doors is a 
long rack of coats. 





Merry Christmas 
(Continued from page 15) 
toys for the children to gifts of every type for the 


grown-ups. Mechanical displays are numerous. One 
of the displays that will long be remembered was at 
the Boston Store, a toy window occupying a double 
corner space at State and Madison Streets. The back- 
ground presented a distinctly new theme and effect, 
representing the exterior of an old castle with ram- 
parts, turrets, and draw bridge, and was sufficiently 
realistic to provide an appropriate setting for four 
grotesque mechanical soldiers vigorously defending 
their castle from imaginary invaders. The defenders 
consisted of a drummer, a machine gunner, a guard, 
and a galloping horseman—all in action. Dolls, doll 
carriages, dogs, a lamb, electric trains, fire trucks, toy 
automobiles, doll houses, building blocks and many 
other articles were shown. 

The neat and attractive men’s wear trim for Christ- 
mas shown in an accompanying illustration was the 
work of John G. McGurk, display manager for John 
Forbes & Son, Homestead, Pa. The fronts of the 
panels were cut to resemble a Christmas tree and ac- 
cessories were placed upon the shelves built into the 
panels. The back of each panel was covered with 
green satine. The shelves, painted red, were hung 
with silver tinsel. 

National manufacturers are supplying dealers with 
excellent display material this year. 

Another interesting Christmas window is a display 
of Atwater-Kent radios in the Walnut Street window 
of the new Philadelphia Fidelity Bank Building, the 
decoratives include poinsettias, holly and mistletoe. 
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“THE SHOW OF SHOWS” 

“The one art that appeals to all the world,” says a 
recent editorial in the Los Angeles Examiner, “is that 
of the window dresser.” The editorial continues: 

“And what a fine art it has become in Los Angeles! 

“So fine that some of the masterpieces now being 
shown in ‘The Modes of Autumn, 1930,’ might well have 
been signed by the artist. 

“All are beautifully framed, but many should have 
been signed. 

“Most of them will be sold over and over again. 

“But the spectacle is something more than a gallery 
of pictures. It is the real community drama presented 
on the community stage of the store window in the 
community theatre of the city streets. 

“No passing show was ever so resplendent as the 
show now to be seen in passing along the sidewalks 
of the downtown district. 

“It is a complete pageantry of the season’s styles; 
the glass of fashion and the mold of perfect form. 

“And what splendid attendances! 

“Standing Room Only is the order night and day 
and every show is free. 

“As interesting as the windows themselves are the 
crowds before them. All are potential buyers and 
therein lies the significance of the new order of our 
civilization. 

“Time was when the styles were followed only by 
the few and were something to be merely admired or 
envied by the many. 

“But we have changed all that, and not by cheapen- 
ing the styles, but by providing the majority with the 
means of dressing in accordance with them. 

“The democracy has joined the dress parade and 
improved it. 

“The height of fashion, once a dizzy pinnacle to be 
scaled only by the favored few, is now within the reach 
of the many. 

“Those that come to look at ‘The Modes of Autumn, 
1930,’ come also to buy and they are coming in legion.” 











CARVED GLASS REFLECTS THE DISPLAY TREND 

That carved and etched glass displays have come to occupy 
a permanent niche of their own in American decorative 
spheres is clearly apparent to the observer in the arts and 
marts of this modern world. Among the houses who are spe- 
cializing on this branch of art display is Feybusch Associates, 
Inc., whose ateliers are located at 1 East Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

Particularly helpful to the display manager is an efficient 
design department whose members prepare sketches to har- 
monize with any window or interior. Exact replicas of 
insignia or trade marks are also prepared on the clear, frosted 
or semi-opaque glass. In conjunction with the use of direct 
or indirect lighting these creations are particularly effective. 


Notable among New York City shops and hotels who have 
purchased through their architects, decorators, displaymen or 
direct are, Saks Fifth Avenue, Jay Thorpes’ Fur Room, Hotel 
New Yorker, Touraine Glove Shop, Terminal Beauty Shops, 


Charles of the Ritz, London Character Shoes, Nat Lewis, 
Milgrims’, and Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, N. J. 





CHANGES IN DISPLAY PERSONNEL 
Herschell Wheeler has been appointed head of the display 
department of the Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
Karl A. Schlecht has left the Chicago store of the Bedell 
Co., where he had been display manager for two years. Mr. 
Schlecht is treasurer of the Chicago Display Men’s Club. 
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Modes of Autumn 
(Continued from page 55) 


chon and Marco Modes in a living window display. 
Actresses gowned in the latest fashions paraded in 
the window and attracted no end of comment froin 
passersby and customers. This idea will be used in 
other cities on the Fanchon and Marco circuit. 

Phiffer’s, one of the leading dress manufacturing 
concerns in Los Angeles, has already concluded ar- 
rangements with Fanchon and Marco to cooperate in 
the plan. George Phiffer, head of this manufacturing 
company, is enthusiastic over the possibilities for style 
promotion presented by the scheme. Names of other 
manufacturers interested in the plan have not yet been 
made public. 

In addition to the weekly releases of new styles, 
four major fashion shows are to be staged each year 
and shown simultaneously in all cities to spotlight the 
high points of each season. 

Emphasis is laid by the promoters of the plan on 
the wide campaign of publicity that will accompany 
its development. An important factor in this pub- 
licity will be the new magazine, Screen Mirror, sub- 
titled “The Magazine from Hollywood,” which is 
issued from the offices of Fox West Coast Theatres. 
Newspapers will be supplied with syndicated fashion 
articles by Fanchon. Special rotogravure illustra- 
tions will also be offered both newspapers and maga- 
zines. Radio broadcasts and “contests of every va- 
riety’ are mentioned as additional means of “arousing 
public consciousness to Fanchon and Marco Modes.” 




















STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 
required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Display World, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October 1, 1930. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Display World and that the following is, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Display Publishing 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, Ray E. Flan- 
nigan, 1209 Sycamore St. Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nathan 
Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 

2. That the owners are The Dis lay Publishing Co., 1209 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nathan Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar Bivd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella ’Silverblatt, 729 
S. Crescent Ave., Cincinnati; "Oh io. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state). 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or security holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 

(SEAL) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of Oct., 1930. 
EDW. SCHOTT, 
Notary Public, Hamilton Co., oO. 
(My commission expires Nov. 26, 1932.) 
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® ® * t 
chieving Better Tire Displays 
Manufacturer Must Interest Dealer in the Value of Good Windows and 


Keep in Close Contact With Him to Secure the Best Results 


By R. F. STRATTON 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


NATIONAL advertiser cannot expect the 
best returns on his display activities by 
merely designing and distributing display 
cutouts to the dealer. He must go further, 

and interest the dealer in attractive displays as a 

valuable sales producer, through salesman contact and 

dealer house organ. 

First, it is necessary for the salesman to have a 
thorough knowledge of the practical use of advertis- 
ing helps. He should be able to explain the real value 
of window displays and to demonstrate the many uses 
of crepe paper. This knowledge would enable him to 
help the dealer move the merchandise from his 
shelves. 

Secondly, the house organ gives the advertiser an 
opportunity of reproducing complete displays installed 
with the cut-outs and crepe paper backgrounds at the 
proper time for dealer installation. It provides a 
means for a general educational program on window 
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Upper left: An example of the wrong way to trim a tire window. Upper right: A window that fulfills 


composition, necessity of clean merchandise, unbroken 
display cutouts and proper illumination. Through 
this magazine the dealer learns the art of handling 
crepe paper for drapes, tubes and rosettes. He is given 
complete instructions on how to clean and letter a tire 
for display purposes. He is constantly reminded of 
the value of this silent salesman that works 16 hours 
a day from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m., if the window is 
properly illuminated. 

Illustrations of the right and wrong ways of trim- 
ming windows can be reproduced in the magazine 
with the necessary information for correcting the 
poorly trimmed window. Two displays of this type 
are shown on this page. By checking this display 
with these three simple rules: (1) Cleanliness, (2) 
composition and (3) lighting, it can be made at- 
tractive. 

No person would trim a window in this manner, 

(Continued on page 65) 
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the requirements of cleanliness, good composition and good lighting. Lower left: An attractive tire trim 


suggested by the manufacturer. Lower right: Another well balanced and effective tire window. 
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ELtswortH H. Bates 


IS first thought along display lines came 

when he was about seventeen years old at 

Grinnell, Ia. At that time he was working 

in a hardware store. His first inspiration 

came when he helped fashion a locomotive out of pots, 

pans and other articles of hardware. The display 

stopped many passersby and was reproduced in a 
trade journal. 

Next came the thrill of helping his brother, Roy 
E. Bates win a $100 cash prize from The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for the best magazine window. It was 
for the Hallowe’en issue. A witch was made up and 
she was posed in the action of stirring a kettle hung 
from cross sticks over a realistic fire. This window 
contained Ellsworth’s first efforts at cardwriting. He 
even recalls the wording on the sign which read as 
follows: 

“Double, double, toil and trouble 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble, 

If you’d know your fate eternal, 

Read a copy of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Although Roy was a master at cardwriting he 
seemed satisfied in letting this embryo displayman do 
the job. And to convince his big brother that he was 
no piker, Ellsworth lettered the sign in Old English. 

Then came visions of a future in this attractive 
line of work. His brother had won many cash prizes 
—why couldn’t he? 

An opportunity soon developed in the local dry 
goods store where besides writing the show cards 
and trimming the windows, he was to sweep out the 
store, dust, remove covers, straighten stocks, open up 
express and freight, do selling in several departments, 
deliver all packages including rugs and linoleum with- 
out either a wagon or a wheelborrow. 

This drudgery did not kill his ambition for he was 
sure there was something better and bigger ahead, 
and feeling that there was not sufficient time to put 
on display work on this job he applied for a position 
as assistant in the display department of Iowa’s larg- 
est department store, Younker Bros. at Des Moines. 
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‘Who “‘ohey Are 


and 


‘What “Ohey Say 


A Monthly Sketch of An Outstanding Figure in 
the Display Profession 


No. 67—ELLSWORTH H. BATES 
Display Manager, Block & Kuhl, Peoria, Il. 


In answer to his letter of application came the reply: 
“No opening in the display department at present. 
However, we will give you an interview, and pay your 
expense to Des Moines if we do not employ you.” 
The trip was made by the young man who had faith 
that this was his big opportunity—his big moment. 

Armed with some samples of his show card writ- 
ing, Ellsworth was soon in Mr. Younker’s office. Mr. 
Hall, the display manager was called to look over the 
applicant and view his work, and though he protested 
that he didn’t need any help he was told to make a 
place for the young man. It was evident that the 
letter of application had done wonders or had at 
least struck a responsive chord with Mr. Younker, as 
he opened up a real starting place for the young man’s 
career. 

That was in 1906. Later young Bates worked 
under such men as Fred King, Jack Cameron, W. G. 
Foal and David B. Chambers. In 1917, Jack Cameron 
at the Harris Emery Co., of Des Moines, offered 
Ellsworth the interior decorating job and the young 
man moved across the street to again work with 
Jack. In 1918 Fred King called Bates to the Block 
& Kuhl Co., Peoria, as first assistant. While there 
Bates decided that his broad experience had fitted him 
to take care of a job of his own, and he accepted a 
position as display manager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., 
of Bloomington, Ill. 

While at Klemm’s recognition came with the win- 
ning of many prizes in national display contests. In 
the I. A. D. M. contests he soon piled up the necessary 
300 points to win the championship gold medal, and 
two years later, the champion of champions plaque, 
the highest award of the association. In 1925 Ro- 
land’s of Bloomington made a flattering offer, and 
Ellsworth left Klemm’s and moved next door. One 
year later he was called to take charge of the windows 
for Block & Kuhl, Peoria. 

Since that time the firm has started a chain of 
department stores, and Mr. Bates is the manager of 
display and equipment for the group, which includes 
branchés*in Decatur, Ill., South Bend, Ind., Joliet, II1., 
Aurora, Ill., and two stores in Rockford, IIl. 

Mr. Bates has been active in I. A. D. M: affairs for 
eleven vears and during the last two years served as 
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first vice-president of the organization. He is now 
a member of the executive committee. 

“T have great faith in the future of merchandise 
display,” says Mr. Bates, “and I believe the time is 
close at hand when it will be recognized as the domi- 


nant force in the retail world.” 





Better Tire Displays 

(Continued from page 63) 
but it would soon develop so if the display remained 
in the window indefinitely without washing the win- 
dow glass. Through the adding of new merchandise 
at intervals the arrangement of the display is thrown 
out of balance. This breaks rules Nos. 1 and 2. Light- 
ing fixtures that hang in the center of windows are 
bad as they throw the light on top rather than on the 
face of the merchandise. They also detract the eye 
from the display, breaking rule No. 3. 

All this means nothing to a displayman, but is 
very interesting to a merchant who may have good 
windows for displays but does not realize that attrac- 
tive displays can be accomplished merely by follow- 
ing such simple rules. 

Whenever possible, displays should fit in with the 
national advertising program for best results. The 
display activities of an advertising program should 
be kept at a high standard at all times, as the display 
window is a very important part of the dealer’s store 
identification. 


New York Displays 


(Continued from page 13) 





exclusively. To commemorate this they have assem- 
bled an exhibit tracing the history of stockings. It 
is interesting to note that the first commercially sold 
stockings were twenty times the weight of those worn 
today. The new store has floors devoted to hats for 
town and country, coats and suits for sports and 
travel, and knitted goods. On the main floor the 
keynote tone is silver. Large silver-rimmed show 
cases in the form of port-holes dot the walls. 

As a whole the fall displays thus far, with a very 
few exceptions, have fallen below the standard of in- 
genuity set in previous years. This is especially true 
of many important stores which are generally looked 
to for leadership. Their windows resemble a feeble 
rehash of stale ideas and revamped materials. Per- 
haps curtailed budgets have had something to do with 
it. Certainly the Eiffel Tower and the word, “Paris” 
have been heavily overworked. 

Large crowds were attracted to the World’s Radio 
Fair where all of the new model radios were shown. 
An accompanying illustration shows the Atwater- 
Kent booth with its giant quick vision dial and Golden 
Voice Railing. 





OBITUARY 
Joseph F. Herbert, 51, display manager for the William F. 
Gable Co., Altoona, Pa., died after a long illness at his home 
in Hollidaysburg, Pa. He was a member of the Gable 
Quarter Century Club, composed of employees who have 
served the firm twenty-five years and more. He is survived 
by a widow and a son. 
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5 In many unique and decorative 
designs. 
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| Metal Papers. : 
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Write for Samples NOW! 
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“Digest of 
Store Equipment 


HAT Los Angeles cabinet and picture manufacturers 

are keeping pace with those of other sections 
of the country in point of price, style, and quality of 
goods is evidenced by the fact that the Vernon Fix- 
ture and Cabinet Company, 2044 East Forty-fifth 
Street, Vernon, Calif., recently shipped five carloads 
of store fixtures valued at $100,000 to the newly com- 
pleted store of the L. P. Hollander Company, 3 East 
¥Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

The Hollander Company’s fixtures were designed 
by Jock D. Peters, who recently did the interior de- 
signing of Bullock’s Wilshire store, and as in the 
latter job, were patterned after modernistic lines. The 
order was received by the Vernon concern on June 24 
and was executed in its local plant in approximately 
six weeks and was in New York, ready for installation 
on August 13, that portion of the work being com- 
pleted on September 20, or a total of 12 weeks for 
the entire completion of the order. 

According to F. S. Beiger, president of the Ver- 
non Fixture and Cabinet Co., this time record is one 
worthy of note in fixture manufacturing circles due 
to the expert workmanship required and the trans- 
continental shipment and installation of the finished 
goods. 
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Officers of the company include F. S. Beiger, presi- 
dent; Jacob Haller, vice-president, and M. E. Berger, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Berger is in charge of sales, 
while Mr. Beiger handles production and plant ad- 
ministration. 


Reproduced on this page is a glimpse of the interior 
of the new store of Joseph, Square Deal Jeweler, 
Scranton, Pa. An appealing modernism is found in 
all the fixtures. A number of decorative and utilitarian 
innocations are to be found in this unique establish- 
ment, which is typical of the growing trend toward 
modernism on the part of credit jewelers. 





DETROIT RACK COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Modern Art Metal Manufacturing Co. has merged 
with the Detroit Rack Co., Detroit, Mich. All manufacturing 
facilities will be consolidated in the plant of the latter com- 
pany. Clement Scheurer, proprietor of the Modern company, 
will be retained in charge of design and inspection of the 
enlarged organization. There is in preparation a new and 
beautiful line of modernistic display fixtures which will be 
announced shortly. Ralph J. Moore, proprietor of the Detroit 
Rack Co., will be general manager of the business. 





BRAVERMAN HEADS PARAMOUNT COMPANY 


Irving A. Braverman announces the formation of the 
Paramount Display Fixture Co., Inc., at 108 West Thirty- 
first Street, New York City, where up-to-date lines of display 
fixtures will be shown. The showrooms have been attractively 
designed and arranged so that the various fixtures may be 
seen to the best advantage. 





MILTON MEEKS IN OGDEN, UTAH 
Milton Meeks, formerly of Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co., 


Salt Lake City, is now displayman at Wright’s Department 
Store, Ogden, Utah. 


































View of the interior of the new Joseph jewelry store in Scranton, Penna. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 

BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; cougtry towns every 
i4 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Ilundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO —Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 1lth St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 


of our executive. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘ merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
*“Merchandised Window Displays.” 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
We have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
but once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and iargst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
[Twenty-one 1eliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 














_NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Okiahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Gene:ee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 








ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 








SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AITD WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 








WATERLOO, IOWA—lIlenson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Iisplay Service. Distinctive displays. 





DOSCHER IN NEW DISPLAY VENTURE 

Fred M. Doscher, until recently display manager for 
Bedell’s, New York, has gone into business for himself under 
his own name. His office will be at 110 West Fortieth 
Street. Mr. Doscher plans to engage in designing and execut- 
ing displays and the accessories for displays in store windows 
ind in store interiors with a view to serving organizations 
1ot maintaining display staffs. His work will include plans 
and settings for events such as fashion shows and trade 
exhibits. 


CHANGES IN DISPLAY PERSONNEL 


L. R. Welts has been named display manager of the Na- 
tional Clothing Co., Rochester, N. Y., succeeding John Looke, 
who resigned. Mr. Welts was formerly connected ‘with 
Baskin’s, Chicago. 

Michael Stransky has been appointed display manager of 
The Golden Rule, St. Paul. He succeeds Carl Oakland, who 
recently resigned. Mr. Stransky was formerly Mr. Oakland’s 
assistant. 








— -camaaama ae nen 
Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-26 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















1 The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sige Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















" UNIVERSAL Window Turntables 
. (Electric) SELL Clothing 


Prominent jeweler has used two UNIVERSALS daily 1% years 
selling clocks from previous “dead” window. UNIVERSALS 
will “boost”? window sales on any and every item. More jew- 
elers than ever buying now.. Terms if desired. Machines and 
Stands adapted for shoes, garments, drugs, hardware, etc. Care- 
free, low cost, guaranteed and “sells goods.”” Write today. 
ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. ,',,Cornhi 
* Boston, Mass. 











1441 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Tinsel Novelty Display Fabrics 
“Creations of Personality” 


Samples cheerfully supplied. Write Dept. D. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. San Francisco: 833 Market Street. 


WV J. J. WYLE & BROS., INC. “ 











PATENT FOR SALE 


GET QUICK 
Just out—combination garment and 
RESULTS T-stand. The only stand that can be 
adjusted to give the proper hang to 
Use the garments without pinning or using 
r other means. This can be adjusted 
Opportunity to various forms. Full particulars of 
this patent will be given on request. 

Exchange 


Address M. TARDY 
$1.50 427 Union Ave. 


Per Single Paterson, N. J. 








Column 
Inch SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
Cash with finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 


est prices ever offered. 


Order ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Notes. from the 


Display Services 
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In line with the policy to do everything to better its service 
the window display and service department, I. L. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans, has adopted the photo check-up 
system of sending a snapshot as a check on the window to 
the manufacturer with the dealer’s receipt for the window. 
“This,” says S. R. Wilson, manager of the department, 
“should be a welcome addition to our work from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer using the display medium of 
advertising. We also send a map of the city of New Orleans, 
with the displays marked by dots, so that the manufacturer 
may see the exact location of each window and the distribu- 
tion of his campaign over the city. The photograph enables 
the manufacturer to tell at a glance just how closely his 
specifications are being carried out, the kind of window the 
dealer has, and the type of material being used. We believe 
that we are the only display service in the south using these 
two features. 

“Photographs eliminate personal checking by the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, which is very expensive, and 
one reason why a great many advertisers have hesitated to 
contract for windows in small towns. They knew that their 
representatives could not make a check on them outside the 
city of New Orleans. Up to the present time we have been 
kept very busy and during the remainder of the present 
month we anticipate a great deal more work than we did this 
time a year ago, due to the fact that a number of manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize the value of window dis- 
plays over anything else as an advertising medium and as a 
means of turning over merchandise faster for the dealer.” 





Louisville Display Service, 1002 South Sixth St., Louis- 
ville, Ky., on September 7, celebrated the first anniversary 
of its institution. It was organized by one of Louisville's 
young business men, John T. Griffin, and has made great 
progress during the year. This concern has handled cam- 
paigns for numerous clients, besides doing many special dis- 
plays for local dealers. Not only windows, but booths, in- 
terior displays, etc., are turned out by them when the occasion 
arises. In addition they tack muslin and metal signs on all 
leading roads out of Louisville for national advertisers. They 
have in their employ well supervised displaymen, who co- 
operate with them in every respect. 





Personal Display Service is the title given his business, 
rather than free lance, by K. Wolff, who has recently taken 
enlarged headquarters at the World Tower Building, 110 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. Mr. Wolff was for- 
merly display manager for Lit Bros., Philadelphia, and A. I. 
Namm Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. He has taken on as an asso- 
ciate Fred Doscher, well known throughout the metropolitan 
territory and formerly connected as display manager for 
such well-known stores as Franklin-Simon, Bedell’s, Lam- 
son’s and similar stores. A varied range of accounts is car- 
ried, from typewriting machines to ladies’ apparel. 


— 


The Southern Window Display Service and Sales, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., has inaugurated a photo checking system 
in the Charlotte office, and the same system will be installed 
in all of the company’s branch offices within the next two 
or three weeks. The branches are at Asheville; Greensboro 
and Raleigh, N. C. 


October, 1936 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 





© © see 














CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Ap Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
608 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 





WILLIAMS DISPLAYS 


“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


J. Duncan Williams, Director 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 


Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 


HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 





CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 





MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 


2526 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHICAGO 


Twentieth Century Window Displays 
for Modern Advertisers 
Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc. 


Owned by one of the largest advertising companies in the U.S. A. 
Write for our tested window display plan—it guarantees results. 


509 South Franklin Street 








Display Services-~-This Is Your Market Place 








Place.an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Show (Yards Easy to “Rea 


Simplicity in Design and Lettering Results in Cards That Are Thoroughly 
Effective Because They Get Attention and Reaction from Passerby 


By EDGAR ROOTES 


~ 


Card Writer, Hanke’s, 


AKE your cards easy to read. No matter 
how beautiful and attractive a card may be 
it is not a good card if the passerby has to 
strain to catch the message. Lettering on 

horizontal lines is the most natural and most effective 
way of handling the average card. People are ac- 
customed to reading that way. Slants, decorative let- 
tering and other variations usually confuse them. 
Every line need not be horizontal, but the cardwriter 
should avoid extremes. He should bear in mind that 
legibility is the prime requisite of a card. 

I have always held that black card board is the 
best. Black takes white and all colors better than 
anything else. Be modernistic if you wish, but never 
be ultra-modernistic. The man and woman in the 


Men's 


PAJAMAS 
in the 


| Modern 
Modes/ 


CORSETS 


y.U Wo We 


Foundation Garments 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


street, the customers of your store, are little interested 
in your artistic ability. They are interested in the 
merchandise that vour store is offering them and they 
want you to tell them about it in your cards. A good 
card, of course, will impress them favorably. They 
may not find themselves saying “that’s an attractive 
show-card,” but if the card is attractive and if it gets 
across its message in an effective way it has made 
these passersby prospective customers. 

In the first card of the group shown on this page 
I employed orange, buff, yellow and lavender on black 
board. The lettering was all done in white. In the 
second card the first frame is in light green, the per- 
spective going from buff to light brown and finally red. 
All of the lettering is in white except the word 


nnn at 


| VAttractive 

| WRoUCHT 
IRON 

Novelties 


fa) r) 


Third floor 


| Smart 
New Styles 
2 Sumuner | 


wv 


A variety of show cards by Edgar Rootes, card writer for Hanke’s, Cincinnati, O. 
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PAJAMAS, which is done in purple with thin buff 
stripes. The third card is black with mottled effect by 
brush. The lettering s yellow and orange. Card No. 4 
has white lettering. The stand is in pale blue. THIRD 
FLOOR is underlined in orange. 

A simple but effective card is shown in No. 5. 
‘his consists of white lettering with blue underscor- 
ing and shading. The tree in the next card has a 
brown trunk with green foliage and just a bit of 
lavender. The lettering is white. Card No. 7 uses 
cream, buff, orange and yellow; $135 is in green. 
Diagonal stripes in the eighth card are of four shades 
of blue from light to dark. The white lettering ap- 
pears in an orange frame. 


OUR READERS SAY--- 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

About four months ago, desiring a new connection 
with a good firm, I placed an advertisement in your 
magazine. I received many offers, and among them 
there was an offer for me to go into partnership. As 
a result I am today the president of the firm. I owe 
your publication a sincere vote of thanks, and heartily 
endorse it. 

IRVING A. BRAVERMAN, President, 
Paramount Display Fixture Co., Inc. 
New York City. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

I derive much benefit from your excellent publication, and 
wish to say that the improvement in your articles during the 
last six months is noticeable. 

WALTER J. RANDOLPH, 
Display Mgr., Silverwoods, Los Angeles. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 
I am always glad to get DISPLAY WORLD because it 
always contains something worth while to the displayman. 
FORREST M. RUNYAN, 
Springfield, Ohio. 











DISPLAY WORLD: 

Enclosed you will find a draft for my second year’s sub- 
scription. I am more than pleased with DISPLAY WORLD. 
Every month it grows more and more helpful. By saving 
all the copies I find myself the proud owner of a very com- 
plete library on the subject of displays. 

LE ROY J. HACKENBROCH, 
Chicago, IIl. 





A REAL SOURCE OF IDEAS 

I). M. Meltzer, Philadelphia displayman, considers DIS- 
PLAY WORLD one of his best allies. In a recent letter he 
says in’‘part: “I want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your courtesy in supplying me with names and addresses 
of firms supplying material essential to a window trimmer 
and show card writer. I have received samples of their 
merchandise and accompanying data and will surely do busi- 
ness with them according to my needs. I am a free lance 
displayman in all branches. I cannot find words that wili 
do justice to DISPLAY WORLD in helping a displayman 
solve his problems. Its photos of other displays has helped 
me in evolving many ideas. I believe that Howard Buck, 
Herndon’s, Springfield, Ill., has the right idea when he speaks 
of the photos and the number of them which you carry. I 
cut out all the photos of displays and paste them in a book. 
The book is divided according to seasons. If I want a fall 
display I look for a suggestion in the fall section of my 
photos and clippings. I depend mostly on your magazine for 
this data. Let’s have more haberdashery photos. My sub- 
scription for DISPLAY WORLD was the best $3 I ever 
spent.”—D. M. Meltzer, 3112 West Berks Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Beit LDaily 


Ohe House of Perfect Stroke Brushes and Suppli 






DAILYS 
CHRISTMAS 


DISPLAY CARDS 


AS PRETTY AS AN OIL PAINTING 


Now ready—the famous 
display cards that have 
gained tremendous popu- 
larity in past years... 
Daily’s Christmas Display 
~"“f/| Cards. 


These fine 6-ply cards are 
available in a wide range 
of sizes. Each card bears 
a beautiful Christmas design printed in four harmon- 
izing colors leaving ample space for lettering your 
copy. Many colorful designs from which to make 
selections. 










’ Datiy’s 
Christmas Display 
: Cards 





Inject the spirit of Christmas into your displays and 
guide holiday dollars into your store with these cards. 
Repeat orders prove that Daily’s Christmas Display 
Cards pay in extra holiday profits. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Each card illustrated in colors—size and price list— 
suggestions for use—all contained in my 
new Catalog of Christmas Display Cards. 
Send for it today by using the coupon 
below. Don’t delay. Early orders are 
assured unlimited choice. 







126 TOISO E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 


















Send This Coupon 
For Illustrated 
Booklet 


Bert L.Daily,Inc. 
E. Third St., 
Dept. D, Dayton, Ohio 
Send me your booklet 
illustrating Daily’s Christ- 
mas Display Cards. 











Three Examples of 


‘Diamond (ards 


By HI GRIDER 


Diamond Brothers, Kansas City, Mo. 


EPRODUCED on this page are three ex- 
amples of my show card work, the coloring 
of which was done with water colors. It 
will be noticed that each card is made sym- 

bolic of the name of Diamond Brothers. 


Card No. 1 is an elevator card made of green 
headed cardboard, the top and bottom borders of 
orchid matching the larger diamond which is cut out 
and glued on. The smaller diamonds are in shades of 
orchid, the top ones becoming lighter from left to 
right and the bottom ones becoming lighter from 
right to left. The word COATS is an outlined letter 
filled in with green to harmonize with background, 
each letter being a shade lighter than the last. FOR 
SPRING is printed with a 4-B Speedball pen—the 
rest are all Broadway capitals in black. 


Card No. 2, which is a window card, has a back- 
ground of 9x14 inches and is made of beaded green 
cardboard. The large diamond is of orchid beaded 
cardboard glued on, with a darker green stripe around 
it to blend with the background. This, of course, to 
make the diamond outstanding. The smaller diamonds 
in the background are in shades of orchid, becoming 


MAIN FLOOR, 





DISPLAY WORLD 


October, 1930 


lighter across the card, thus blending with the larger 
diamond. The word UNDIES is of outline letters 
made with a regular writing pen, allowing the green 
of the card to show through. VERY NEW AND 
DAINTY is printed with a No. 5-B Speedball pen. 
All the printing is black. 


Card No. 3 is also an elevator card of the same 
cardboard, background of green and larger diamond 
of orchid. The border on the left side is made to 
match the smaller diamonds in shades of orchid to 
match the larger diamond, becoming lighter toward 
the center. The wide lines across the card are in 
three shades of green blending in with the back- 
ground. The word SUITS is outlined and filled in 
with green. THE NEWEST is 4-B Speedball print- 
ing and FASHIONS FOR SPRING is in Broadway 
capitals, all black. 





DISPLAY TIES-IN WITH VETERANS’ MEET 


A novel window display that attracted considerable atten- 
tion and comment was prepared in Philadelphia recently by 
the John B. Stetson Co., and shown during the convention 
of the United Spanish War Veterans in the Quaker City. 
The display was in the company’s retail store at 1224 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. In the center was a large bronze bust 
of Admiral Dewey with two American flags draped behind. 
Included also were Congressional Medals and several cam- 
paign hats of the type worn by the American soldiers in the 
fight with Spain. A copy of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin of July 4, 1898, was mounted and placed well to the 
front of the window so that passersby could read the body 
text as well as the headlines. The paper was yellow with 
age, but its printing was legible, and its headline announcing 
that Cervera’s fleet had been bottled up, had an interested 
audience at all times. 











| the above cards Hi Grider uses the diamond to suggest the name of his firm. 
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How the Kotex Co., Gets 
Dealer 


(2ooperation 


Members of Display Staff Are Trained in 
Salesmanship as Well As Window Technique 





October, 1930 


By F. L. WHALEN 
Display Department, Kotex Co., Chicago 


UR window displaymen work directly out of 
the Chicago office, with sub-offices in cities 
designated as headquarter cities. We hire 
our displaymen as potential salesmen, and, as 

most of our men are experienced window trimmers 
when employed, we try to obtain the best men available. 
We have our own short course of training for each 
man, and, along with trimming windows, he is expected 
to have a certain amount of sales ability in booking his 
own windows. 





One of the Kotex Co.’s Kleenex displays installed in 
a drug store. 


Every man is shown how to book windows and is 
given points by which objection can be overcome, the 
same as in sales work. Our displaymen use their own 
cars and travel from city to city carrying the necessary 
display material with them or having the shipments 
sent ahead to the different hotels. The department is 
a little more than a year old, but in that time wonderful 
work has. been done in conriection with sales work. 

The dealers at first were very reluctant about giving 
up their windows to our men, as they were unaware of 
the type of window they were capable of installing, but 
at the present time, after one year’s steady work in the 
larger cities of the country, our men have no trouble in 
booking windows or ledge displays. 

In the last couple of years the retail druggists have 
become aware of the fact that if they really want the 
best window displays, they can get them from the direct 
representatives of the manufacturers. The general 
trend of window displays is towards the better, and we 
find by keeping in close touch with the dealers by work- 
ing with the displaymen at intervals that the old “slap- 
bang” window display is out. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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o00O-LOOK! 


If a show card doesn’t catch the 
eye, it isn’t a good show card 


CRESCENT BRAND 


Art Poster Boards and the 
Crestone, Moderne and 
Tapestry, patterned boards 
will help your display cards 
say: OOO-LOOK! 
wv 
Write for Samples to 


wv 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago, U. S. A. 





Creators of Unusual Display Cardboards 































AIRBRUSHES 


$10.00 
and up 


Sprayers $3.55 and up. 
Electric Airpainting 


Bulletins for Display- 
men, Window Trim- 
mers, Poster Plants, 
Artists, etc. 


Units, including Air anne co 
Compressor, $36.50 and 1902 Diversey Parkway 


up. Chicago, Illinois 


State type of equipment you are interested in and purpose 


for which it is intended. 


FRE 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 
of your life! 
P. O. DRAWER 437D 


DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, II. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 








BLICK’S NEW 
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“Selling Chool” 


That's What the R. C. A. Radiotron Co. Calls 


Its Latest Display Novelty 


By H. W. BAUKAT 
R. C. A. Radiotron Co., Harrison, N. J. 


the makers of R. C. A. Radiotrons are intro- 
ducing what is without a doubt one of the 
greatest display novelties of the age—the 
R. C. A. Radiotron “Selling Fool.” This comical little 
figure is going to sell merchandise for thousands of 
R. C. A. Radiotron dealers. The “Selling Fool” will 
put over sales messages with a punch that is a punch. 

There is no end to the uses to which this idea may 
be put. The “Selling Fool” is sure to be equally at 
home and equally effective in the window displays and 
in the store interiors. This little two-fisted salesman 
is bound to attract customers and cause comment 
wherever shown. He puts life and novelty into the 
display picture. 

The “Selling Fool” can perform all sorts of stunts, 
give life and color and dramatize any display of 
radios or radio tubes. No position is too difficult for 
him. He is built from moulded composition and wood 
turnings. He has red feet, yellow legs, blue body with 
a red band on which is the white lettering, R. C. A. 
RADIOTRONS. He has a white collar, natural tinted 
features and a silver tube hat with black base. The 
joints are all flexible. He stands approximately 15 
inches high. His hands are made so that he can hold 
show cards and other objects in a natural way. Ac- 
companying illustrations show two displays featuring 
the novelty. 


WE GIVE 
QUICK 
SERVICE 





Typical radio display employing a set of six miniature 
“Selling Fool” figures. 


T is with considerable pride and pleasure that 
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The “Selling Fools” call attention to radio reception 
of the World Series. 


Dealers are being supplied with complete instruc- 
tions for the care of the doll. Although the “Selling 
Fool” is sturdily constructed and built to withstand 
hard usage, if a little care is shown in handling him, 
his services can be made even more valuable and his 
life prolonged. 

The introduction of the “Selling Fool” shortly 
after an announcement of a reduction of prices on 
four of our most popular type receiving tubes, should 
mean a sales harvest for R. C. A. Radiotron dealers 
in all parts of the country. 





SCHACK’S CHRISTMAS FLOWER BOOK 


Schack’s new Christmas flower book is just off the press 
and ready for mailing. With the publication of this big won- 
der book of Christmas decorative ideas you are sure to find 
some mighty good suggestions that are new and original for 
use in your Christmas trims. Schack’s new Christmas flower 
book is illustrated in four-color process printing, each deco- 
rative suggestion fully described and priced in a manner to 
please. 

Every page of this new Christmas flower book breathes the 
true spirit of Christmas and the suggestions illustrated will 
prove a big help to you in making your decorative plans a 
success. Every store merchant and displayman should have 
a copy of Schack’s new Christmas flower book on his desk, 
as it will prove a quick reference as to the right decorations 
for the Yuletide season. Write the Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., 134 N. Damen Avenue, Chicago, IIl., and a copy of this 
most helpful book on Christmas decorations for window and 
store interior decoration will be sent you free—just ask for 
Christmas flower book “D”. 

When in Chicago, don’t fail to visit the Schack studio and 


salesroom, where a big Christmas decorative surprise awaits 
you. 





DAILY’S CHRISTMAS SHOW CARDS 


Displaymen and card writers throughout the country will 
be pleased to learn that Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
will again display Christmas display cards for the holiday 
season. This is the twentieth year that Daily has offered a 
beautiful and distinctive line of Christmas display cards, and 
they will no doubt be greeted with the same enthusiasm that 
has been accorded his artistic creations of past years. The 
cards come in a variety of sizes and designs on good stock. 
Daily will send you descriptive circular upon request. 
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MACREL DESIGNS 
NOVEL BACKGROUND 


An autumn window at Fligelman’s, Helena, Mont., 
by J. M. Macrel, display manager, is reproduced on 
‘this page. Besides showing Macrel’s excellent ar- 
rangement of merchandise it presents a background 
that is truly unique. Both the background and the 
oor are made of Pabco board at the small cost, in- 
cluding materials and labor, of $31.65. The floor is 
of paper samples obtained from the Congoleum Co., 
and pasted on Pabco board. The background is con- 
structed of the same material and painted in a stipple 
effect with the new non-gloss finish paint in copper 
and tan. The window featured Kirshmoor coats. 

The window, which was originally 8x14 feet has 
been reduced two feet in depth, which in Macrel’s 
opinion is ideal for the small town merchant who has 
only a limited quantity of merchandise to display at 
one time. The particular type of background used 
in this window brings the small lot of merchandise 
much nearer the observer and at the same time gives 
an effect of a deep window. 





DITTMAR WITH HAHNE & CO. 

Lothar F. Dittmar, formerly display manager for Ernst 
Kern Co., Detroit, has been appointed general assistant to 
C. W. Eastman, general manager and vice-president, Hahne 
& Co., Newark. Mr. Dittmar’s duties will be of an important 
nature, but do not embrace the window display department. 
His work will include store organization and arrangement, 
personnel duties, merchandising counsel and similar advisory 
planning. Prior to joining the Ernst Kern Co., Mr. Dittmar 
was for several years director of displays for the Rike Kum- 
ler Co., Dayton, O. He has been prominent in the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men for several years and 
served as general chairman of the Eastern District Display 
Men’s Convention last June. 





DISPLAY WORLD 


J.M.Macrel built the background for this attractive fall window at a cost of $31.65. 





Se 


One of Paul Hamlin’s windows for the Abrahams 
Fall Fashion Revue. 


Unit Trims 


(Continued from page 49) 

brown. In the evening dress window the figure is in 
white. Colors used in the millinery window were 
utilized in both of these windows with excellent effect. 
The Abrahams store has found that this type of win- 
dow has a definite sales value and the idea of a painted 
oilcloth background will be used throughout the win- 
ter. Hamlin, however, will change the paintings and 
arrangement of merchandise each week. 

Such windows as these can be successfully copied 
by the majority of ready-to-wear stores, but with a 
little originality on the part of the displayman a differ- 
ent effect can be secured. Displayman Hamlin is cer- 
tainly deserving of all of the compliments showered 
upon him after introducing this type of window to 
Davenport people. 
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SILVER TINSEL 
METALLICS 


In 10 Ib. lots 


95c Per Lb. 
SILVER FOX TAILS 


45 inches long 


$3.50 Per Doz. 


SILVER TINSEL 
- GARLAND 
1 doz. yds., 45c 
Per gross yds., $4.90 
Size 134 inches 


All Kinds of Christmas Decorations 


Samples Upon Request 


SOUTHERN IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
310 Prince Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Mechanical Xmas 
Attractions © 


Headquarters for New and 
Used Display Materials of 
Every Description. 


METROPOLITAN 
DISPLAY FIXTURE 
HOUSE, INC. 
122 5th Ave. 
New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 3272 


“HERE’S YOUR SANTA 
CLAUS!” 


Earn extra Christmas money selling 
5-color brilliant oil painted Santa 
Claus cutouts, stands 29” high, with 
easel attached—right thumb is slot- 
ted for holding card if desired. 


Retails for $1.50 to $2.50 


Send a dollar for actual sample and 
complete proposition. 


EM-ELL. 


Room 43, Board of Trade Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















FOR SALE—WA&ULTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Position Open for Combination Win- 
dow Trimmer, Card Writer and 
Advertising Man for men’s and boys’ 
modern clothing store, new building, 
windows and fixtures, daylight work 
room equipped with every conven- 
ience; position offers unusual oppor- 
tunities and advantages. State expe- 
rience, age, whether married or sin- 
gle, salary expected and references, 
also send samples of work and photo- 
graphs. 
SELBER BROS., Inc. 


Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Pack your Toy Section with 
Santa’s Circus or the Swiss Vil- 
lage attractions. Will sell either 
at fraction of cost or trade for 
other attractions. 


BLOCK & KUHL COC. 
Peoria, II. 











First-Class Show Card Writer 
—with twelve years’ experience, now 
employed, desires change. Strictly 
sober and dependable. 

Address “W. L. J.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 














DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog ““G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Ready-Made Displays—Window, Counter— 
Selections of different colors, designs and 
size for any purpose, diecut or plain, sold 
in any quantity. Well-equipped to manu- 
facture cardboard and paper specialties, 
price tickets, etc. Would like to connect 
with salesmen, or will manufacture and 
finance any item on a percentage basis. 
PROGRESSIVE DIE CUTTING CO., INC., 
135 West 17th St., New York City. 








For Sale 
TOPSY TURVEY VILLAGE. 


A Christmas mechanical window attraction. 


Like new— 


in perfect condition. Will sell for one-quarter of its value. 


$265.00 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 


Display Dept. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 














MR. DISPLAY MAN 


You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY pnd 
EXCHANGE SETI ueGJs USED 


of Every Description 


What con we sell you? 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street 
New York | 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 


Attractions 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 


Mannequins 
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POSITION WANTED 
Young man seeks position as assist- 
ant in display department of good 
store or display studio. Previously 
engaged on national advertisers and 
free lance display work. Have had 
several years selling experience, but 
not in dry goods field. Also some 
constructional experience on back- 
grounds, settings, etc. Just com- 
pleted Koester School courses. Ex- 
cellent references. Bond if required. 
Thirty. Single. Go anywhere. 
Address “H. G. M.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











SALESMEN WANTED 


Many choice cities and territories are 
now open in the South, Middle West 
and New England States to represent 
a complete line of high-grade display 
fixtures. Samples will be furnished 
on an attractive basis. Catalogs and 
full co-operation supplied. 

Write, stating territory you can 
cover, for further details to 


Paramount Display Fixtures, Inc. 
108 West 31st St., New York City. 

























DESIGNER 


At present, owner of well-established 
studio, controlling a number of good 
accounts, fully experienced in every 
branch of window display design, 
backgrounds, settings, stands, etc:, 
desires position in leading. depart- 
ment store or chain store system. 


Address “DESIGNER” Box 125 


DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Ave., New York 
































Notes from the Display Clubs 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Reported by E. Russell Smith, Secretary 


The Bloomington Display Club held its first meeting of 
the fall season on Tuesday evening, October 7. Some changes 
have taken place in the membership. Paul L. Wertz has re- 
signed his position with A. Livingston & Sons of this city 
and is now display director of Wieboldt’s new store at Sixty- 
third and Halsted Streets, Chicago. Hugh A. Henry, for- 
merly of Donenfeld’s, Dayton, Ohio, is now in charge of 
displays for the Livingston store. 





DETROIT PERSONAL NOTES 
Reported by F. E. Whitelam, 


The first club meeting for the fall season of Detroit’s 
displaymen was held at Hotel Statler, Tuesday, September 9, 
at 8 o’clock. Owing to the resignation of our president, L. D. 
Eckenrode, new officers were elected for the year as follows: 
W. B. Weaver, president; T. A. Brown, vice-president; Bob 
Stevens, secretary and ‘treasurer. 

Meeting night was changed to first Monday of the month 
at Statler Hotel. Considerable new business of interest for 
the future meetings was discussed. Discussion concerning a 
new club name resulted in choice of—The Display Club of 
Detroit. 





MEMPHIS PLANS FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Spooks, goblins, and witches will soon be turning their 
ghostly stares on passersby from almost every store display 
window in the city. A “Hallowe’en Window Contest” is to 
be sponsored by the Memphis Display Men’s Association, 
with prizes awarded to the three firms having the most attrac- 
tive window displays, carrying out a Hallowe'en scheme. 


The contest was decided on at a called meeting of the 
association at the Hotel Peabody. More than 50 stores en- 
tered the contest and more are expected to enter. 

The windows will be judged on originality, selling appeal, 
publicity value, artistic merits, lighting effects, and popular 
appeal. Judges will be a representative from the Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the Nineteenth Century Club, and 
a local interior decorator. Winners will be announced at a 
banquet following the contest. 

Decorators will have their windows ready for public in- 
spection on October 28 and they will be dismantled late 
Hallowe’en night, October 31. First prize will be $100, sec- 
ond prize, $50, and third prize, $25. Joe Bronsing is presi- 
dent of the association, and W. A. King is secretary. The 
public will be invited to pass on the windows and will be 
given handsome souvenirs for their cooperation. 

The club will be hosts to the Southern Display Men’s 
Association convention during the first week of May. Plans 
are now being made for the meeting. 





MacLEOD INSTITUTE PRAISED BY CRITICS 

Display merchandising as taught by the MacLeod Insti- 
tute Scientific Display School has received recognition by 
the country’s leading authorities on display. The organiza- 
tion now includes twenty-five instructors and lecturers and 
is headed by Oliver Cromwell MacLeod, director of the 
MacLeod Studios and lecturer on display at New York 
University. 

All of the Y. M. C. A. branches in America have arranged 
to use the MacLeod courses. Some of the leading display- 
men and women of the United States are on the faculty of 
the institute, and arrangements are being made for additional 
lecturers after the first of the year. The institute is counsel 
for fifty national advertisers. 

Window trimming is the smallest part of display merchan- 
dising. It is only one of sixty subjects taught by the Mac- 
Leod Institute, scientific display school. 

Mr. MacLeod has arranged five different types of courses 
which will fit the needs of all students entering the profession. 
All courses taught by Mr. MacLeod are registered and copy- 
righted by him, in full and in part, and have been accepted 
by New York University and the Y. M. C. A. on their merits. 

All classes are arranged in three-month periods, three eve- 
nings each week, four terms each year. Mr. MacLeod will 
not take students except on the opening dates of each term, 
which are September 15, November 10, February 2 and March 
30, of each year. This is the only fair way to conduct any 
school of this type. Then all students receive their full share 
of instruction and the attention of each lecturer. 

Students are required to work in the classrooms them- 
selves so that they will be fitted to handle merchandise when 
they have completed their courses. The MacLeod Institute, 
scientific display school, has the most modern rooms for lec- 
tures, instruction, demonstrations, reception of students, 
offices, etc., in New York City. The success of the MacLeod 
method of display merchandising has been so great that morn- 
ing and afternoon classes will begin November 10, 1930, in 
addition to the evening classes. Display merchandising is a 
splendid field for women. Special classes for women will 
begin November 10, 1930, and continue throughout this and 
next year. 





PYCOPE CONCENTRATES ON DISPLAY 

“We regard our window displays as being the most im- 
portant advertising and promotion work that we do,” said 
J. W. Clissold, sales manager of the Pycope Co., Joplin, Mo., 
in a recent letter to DISPLAY WORLD. “In some sections 
of the country our displays of this tooth powder have doubled 
our sales. This is remarkable in consideration of the fact 
that there have been no other forms of publicity attending 
these displays. In our estimation the value of a window is 
doubled by the correct merchandising and education of ihe 
employees or clerks in a store, and we have found it to our 
advantage to educate these people to Pycope Tooth Powder. 
With this cooperation plus an attractive window, we have 
secured very enviable records in practically all sections of 
the country.” 
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AIR BRUSHES 
a Og Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ci) 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, III. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St.s New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
“i? Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


511-541 W. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., 
cago, Ill 


Chi- 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St.. New York City. — 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
ge Ill. 
orey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlinet " 
Boston, Mass. secuaiinecie 
United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


a E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


a 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 

New York City. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
i 


0. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
en 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


1926 W. 


Inc., 2 Duane St., New 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, I1l. 
CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago. Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 

FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 

“ Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 

la. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 

303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


107 Arlington St., 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


ty. 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
= 8 
The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


ity. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
N.Y. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
—" Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
: ae A 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
}Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St. New York City. 
Mcdern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Ro ah 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Es 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
™~ Pe Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Oo 6. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, II. 
eg Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
. E. Watson Co., 1644 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
- & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phila- 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. ; 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MIRRORS 
Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


—~ 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Iil. 
The Reinhold Studio, 
Mass. 


8 Upham St., Revere, 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stumping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 
York City. 


180 Madison Ave., New 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
aa Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


New 


New 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
— om Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
say Pag Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
io. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


_SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, III. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 1644 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS : 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


New 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


New 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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“A Different Convention” 
(Continued from page 59) 
home furnishings; Fred Portmann, Turrell Shoe Co., Seattle, 
Wash., shoes. 

Third Prizes—W. E. Parnum, Vancouver, B. C., hardware: 
R. Walbridge, H. Liebes & Co., Portland, Ore., sportswear: 
R. Walbridge, H. Liebes & Co., Portland, Ore., women’s ac- 
cessories; V. E. Linden, The White House, Spokane, Wash, 
piece gaods; E. R. Cisski, Churchill Hatters, men’s furnish- 
ings; E. R. Cisski, Uhl Bros., Seattle, drugs; E. R. Cisski, 
Uhl Bros., Seattle, hardware; Fred Portmann, Turrell Shoe 
Co., Seattle, Wash., shoes. 

CLASS 2—(Cities Under 30,000 Population) 

First Prizes—S. J. Marlowe, Gardner & Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., men’s furnishings; George F. Hauber, McCormick 
Saeltzer, Redding Calif., seven first prizes—infants’ wear, 
sportswear, shoes, piece goods, luggage, home furnishings 
and men’s furnishings; C. E. Williams, Barnes, Woodin 
Co., Yakima, Wash.—three first prizes in drugs, women’s 
apparel and women’s accessories; Wayne Snook, F. A. David 
& Sons, Moscow, Idaho, men’s apparel. 

Second Prizes—Wayne Snook, F. A. David & Son, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, women’s apparel; W. J. Marlowe, Gardner & 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.—three prizes in show cards, home 
furnishings and sportswear; C. E. Williams, Barnes Woodin 
Co., Yakima, Wash., infants’. wear; George F. Hauber, Mc- 
Cormick Saeltzer, Redding, Calif.—five prizes, boys’ furnish- 
ings, piece goods, women’s accessories, men’s furnishings 
and shoes. 

Third Prizes—Frank J. Wear, Lee Semon, Yakima, Wash., 
men’s clothing and men’s furnishings; W. J. Marlowe, Gard- 
ner & Co., Walla Walla, Wash., women’s apparel and sports- 
wear; George F. Hauber, McCormick Saeltzer, Redding, 
Calif—four prizes in china, piece goods, women’s apparel and 
shoes: C. E. Williams, Barnes Woodin Co., Yakima, Wash., 
shoes. 





Dealer Cooperation 
(Continued from page 73) 

When a man approaches the dealer in a gentlemanly 
way to get him to change the window, and pleases the 
merchant by taking his time and really installing a fine 
display, that merchant will always be receptive when 
this man, or any representative of the company, calls 
again. : 
In cities where dealers might be antagonistic towards 
a product and the salesmen do not obtain the best re- 
sults, a displayman can help overcome this condition by 
being placed in that city and given ample time to cover 
the city and make calls back on all merchants and offer 
them displays. 

After several fine windows have been. installed and 
other retailers see them and start requesting the same 
displays, the salesman finds it “easier going” on his 
next trip to that city. 

An accompanying illustration shows one of our latest 
Kleenex windows as installed in Freiberg’s drug store, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This window is typical of displays 
now being placed in various stores throughout the 
country. Our company is now making tests of these 
displays to determine their actual sales value. 





DISPLAYS HELP SAFETY CONFERENCE 

During the convention of the National Safety Council in 
Pittsburgh this month many of the department stores -had 
special windows in connection with the occasion. A window 
at Kaufmann’s Department Stores was displaying the equip- 
ment of the Mines Safety Appliance Co. Life-sized manne- 
quins were used to show a mine safety crew entering a sup- 
posed mine, equipped with safety lamps and other devices. 
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COLOROLOGY 


_THE SCIENTIFIC HAND BOOK 


COLOR 


DISPLAYMAN 
and ADVERTISER 


By J. E. SIMONS 
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APPEAL 


Your advancement is based upon the ring of the 
Delving Into the Secrets of Color cash register. Its ringing is dependent upon the 


in COLO® seg 
Ly 


TITLES OF CHAPTERS 


Color and Sound Are Kin 
The Red Ray 
The Blue Ray 
The Violet Ray The resort to color is the greatest means of attract- 
Casas Teeey M08 Cotes Boge ing attention if properly balanced in the right pro- 


Relation of White and Black and . . 
State oF Calbe Viteation portions and complementary to the merchandise. 


Color Therapeutics or Color Healing The knowledge of colors is most vital to the dis- 
Rae SEP NOINE Eeeety a Cater playman. Learn how to use color in your displays 


The Principle of Color Mathematics th Il lt 
Arranging Colors Mathematically so ey will appeal to everyone. 


The Science of Colors 


Correct Use of Colors for Commer- THE COUPON OPENS THE WAY TO 

cial purposes COLOR CERTAINTY a 
“Key” Color and Secondary Colors 
A Colorological Resume, DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me Dr. Simons’ complete treatise on “COLOROLOGY” postpaid. 
I am enclosing five dollars in payment. 


appeal that your display makes to the largest 
number. 

















Send for Your Copy of Colorology 


NOW 5 O O Position or Company 
Sent 
Postpaid " ice 


Mote: Add 10c to checks for exchange. 
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Xmas Atmosphere for Xmas Profits 


THE LACKNER WAY 


A growing sales volume year after year, repeat business from 
most old customers, that is the proof of the superiority of the 


LACKNER line of ready-to-letter 


finliday Show Cards 
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Fifteen beautiful designs to choose from in every size from price tickets to half-sheets. 
They are made of best show card’ stock, processed in from three to five colors, includ- 
ing gold and silver. Some designs are in the modern style, and all are the finest show 
cards you ever saw. 


Highest Quality — Multi-Colored — Exclusive Designs 


You will be surprised at their beauty, effec- Write now for catalog in colors, showing 
tiveness and low cost. Here is the best and all designs and complete price list, sent to 
cheapest method at your command to fill stores only. Designs will be confined to 
your store with XMAS ATMOSPHERE one large store in your city if your order is 
to win XMAS PROFITS. placed promptly. 


Write for Catalog Today—lIt’s Free 


LACKNER PRINTING COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Ready-to-Letter Christmas Show Cards 


21 W. Pearl St., Lackner Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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